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RICHARD J. OGLESBY. 


MONG the long list of names 
A which illustrate the patriotism of 
Illinois during the Great Rebellion, that 
of Ricnarp J. Ociessy stands con- 
spicuous. Whatever else he may fail 
to achieve, the past is secure; and he 
vill pass into history as one who per- 
formed an important part in the great 
drama which convulsed our own country 
and arrested the attention of the civ- 
ilized world. 

His, too, is an example, amid many 
others, of a man born in humble cir- 
cumstances, oppressed by poverty, with 
imited means of education at his com- 
nand, but self-reliant, hopeful and per- 
severing, gradually rising superior to 
all these impediments and creating for 
His 
areer shows the versatility of the 
American character — carpenter, miner, 
itudent, lawyer, soldier, statesman— 


timself a national reputation. 


and in every position he acquits himself 
meditably. It also shows the genius of 
vr institutions. Under other govern- 
nents a person born to the condition of 
‘laborer ordinarily dies a laborer, and 
ie sphere to which by the accident of 
ith he is assigned, is girt, as it were, 
ya wall of fire. But here the highest 


distinctions are open to the deserving ; 
and let the young take heart, that how- 
ever rugged and inaccessible the path 
of life may appear, by steady persever- 
ance the summit may be attained. 

In an humble farm-house, amid one 
of the pleasantest valleys of Oldham 
County, Kentucky, and almost in sight 
of the beautiful Ohio, was born, July 
25th, 1824, Ricnuarp J. OGLessy. 
His parents, though impoverished, 
enjoyed the respect of the com- 
munity. The boy, however, was not 
destined long to receive their fostering 
care, but to be cast upon the world and 
to encounter its buffetings. 

In 1833, the cholera for the first time 
crossed the Alleghanies, and held its 
way along the great water-courses of 
the interior. In the valley of the Ohio 
it was peculiarly fatal; day after day 
it raged with remorseless fatality, until 
finally, lik® a great conflagration, it 
subsided for the lack of material to 
prey upon. Among its victims were 
the parents of OcLessy, who, within 
three days of each other, were con- 
signed to a common grave; and a 
brother and sister, within a single 
month, followed. 
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By this event six children were ren- 
dered orphans. The boy Ricnarp was 
adopted bya kind uncle; but so narrow 
were his own circumstances that he 
could only afford his ward the opportu- 
nity of acquiring the mere rudiments 
of reading and writing. But what mat- 
ter? The lad had a stout heart and a 
resolute will, and, as we shall see, 
was capable of carving out his own 
fortune. 

And here we may be pardoned for 
indulging in a slight digression, in ad- 
verting to a condition of society which 
had a marked influence in molding 
the character of this orphan boy. 


Kentucky is the oldest-born of the 
States in the Ohio Valley. Slavery 
readily planted itself and flourished in 
a fertile soil and amid a genial climate. 
As a consequence, it created in that 
community widely-separated conditions 
—the planter on the one hand, with 
large estates, tilled by hereditary bond- 
men; and on the other hand, the poor 
white man, whose manual labor was re- 
garded as ignoble. Between the two 
extremes there existed a deep gulf, 
which was rarely bridged over. Ken- 
tucky has proved the source from which 
have issued copious streams of emigra- 
tion to colonize Southern Illinois. Those 
streams have been supplied, not from the 
large landed proprietors (for why should 
they renounce a life of luxurious ease, 
the right to command and the right to 
exact implicit obedience, for a state of 
society where all were equal?) but from 
the humbler class, who degired to live 
in a community where to labor was hon- 
orable, and where practical democracy 
was recognized. 

As typical of this class may be cited 
Lincoty, Yates,and Ociessy. These 
men had felt the power of slavery— 


“A strange, mysterious power, * * 

Moving throughout, subtle, invisible, 

And universal as the air they breathed : 

A power that never slumbered nor forgave, 
All eye, all law, no where and every where!” 


Richard J. Oglesby. 
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These men, almost with their mother’s 
milk, imbibed sentiments hostile to slay. 
ery. With them it was nota mere theo- 
retical opinion, not an abstract belief 
in the common rights of humanity, but 
a settled conviction, inwrought in their 
very souls, and made manifest in their 
acts. It was a living, moving, vitalizing 
principle, destined to work out glorious 
results. 

How grandly was this type exempli- 
fied in Lrnco.w! As his stature towered 
above that of ordinary men, so his fame 
shines purer and brighter than that of 
his cotemporaries. Awkward in man- 
ners and homely in speech, this scion of 
Kentucky free labor possessed a practi- 
cal sagacity and a comprehensive states- 
manship far in advance of those who 
sought to form and direct public opinion. 
For a quarter of a century Wendell 
Phillips had been an agitator, and with 
sibilant tongue did not hesitate to vent 
his venom on Lincotn; but he never 
loosened a single rivet in the fetters of 
the slave. Greeley, when the issue came, 
with pusillanimous fear, advised the 
North to submit to dismemberment; 
and Seward made haste to assure the 
nations of the earth that, whatever 
the result of the conflict, slavery 
would not be disturbed. McClellan 
would use the army as a police, to pro- 
tect the slaveholder’s claim to human 
blood and muscle. Surrounded by such 
counsels in the cabinet and in the field, 
and advocated by the trusted organ of 
his party, the greatness of Lincoty, in 
proclaiming emancipation, stands out in 
bolder proportions. The Emancipation 
Act, in its far-reaching consequences 
upon the destinies of humanity, is second 
only in importance to the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Kentucky throughout the war wore & 
thin vail of loyalty, through which could 
be seen her sullen features; but let us 
bless her for having given birth to such 
@ son. 

Ocuessy early imbibed a feeling of 
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hostility to human slavery, and a little 
incident which happened when he was 
but nine years old first directed his at- 
tention to its enormity, and the recol- 
lection of it ever after remained indeli- 
bly impressed on his mind. In his 
father’s family was an old and cherished 
servant, known as “Uncle Tim.” To 
the children he was a guide, a counsel- 
lor, and friend. He provided for all their 
amusements, and was the arbiter in all 
their disputes. After the death of the 
_ parents, this man, venerable in years, 
was put on the block, knocked down to 
a hard task-master, and, amid the sobs 
and tears of the children, was conveyed 
away. In after years, when young 
OctesBy had scraped together money 
enough, he purchased the old servant’s 
freedom. In relating this incident in a 
private circle, he remarked: “Uncle 
Tim died a free man; I lived an aboli- 
tionist.” 

In 1836, OGLesBy, accompanying his 
uncle, migrated to Illinois and settled 
at Decatur, which ever since he has 
regarded as his home. Feeling the 
necessity for self-exertion, at the age of 
seventeen he commenced learning the 
trade of a carpenter, which he followed 
for two years, and at twenty he com- 
menced the study of law. Meanwhile 
the Mexican war had broken out; and 
although a Whig in politics, there was 
something fascinating to his ardent 
mind in the thought of marching to the 
halls of the Montezumas, and accord- 
ingly he enrolled himself as a volunteer 
in a company got up in that region, and 
in the organization he was chosen first 
lieutenant. His company formed the 
Fourth Regiment of Illinois Volunteers, 
commanded by Colonel Baker, who 
subsequently fell at Ball’s Bluff. 
Lieutenant OcLessy was with the 
army of General Scott; he witnessed 
the bombardment and surrender of 
Vera Cruz, and his company was 
decimated in the severe battle of Cerro 


Gordo. 


Richard J. Oglesby. 
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Returning home after the war, OcLEs- 
By resumed the study of law, and at- 
tended a course of lectures at Louis- 
ville. As the result of the war, followed 
the acquisition of California. Then 
came reports of the marvelous wealth 
stored in her gulches, and nearly every 
one believed that the Golden age had 
dawned. Prompted by a restless spirit 
of adventure, which his Mexican cam- 
paign had encouraged rather than satis- 
fied, we find Oc essy, in the spring of 
1849, with a six-mule team wending 
his way across the Plains to the new El 
Dorado— now climbing the South Pass, 
and now descending into the Humboldt 
Valley, and anon catching a view of 
Crystal Peak, as, in the morning sun, it 
flashed with opalescent hues; and, 
finally, the great barrier of the Sierra Ne- 
vada is passed, and he finds himself in 
the Sacramento Valley. For two years 
he toils as a miner, beneath the fierce 
glare of the Pacific sun, with washer 
and cradle, extracting the glittering ore 
from the gravel; and then, gathering 
up his accumulations, he returns to his 
home. Devoting himself to the prac- 
tice of law, he was so far successful, 
pecuniarily, that he was enabled to go 
abroad. He visited, not only most of 
the European States, but also Egypt, 
Palestine, and Asia Minor. After an 
absence of twenty months, he returned 
to his adopted home, and in 1860 he 
was elected to the State Senate. 

Meanwhile, clouds full of blackness 
began to gather in the political firma- 
ment, and it required no prophetic vision 
to read their awful portent. The in- 
auguration of LincoLy was the signal 
for the outburst; and when that great 
man called upon the country for vol- 
OGLEsBY was prompt to 
Our limits will only permit 


unteers, 
respond. 
us to give an abstract of his military 
record. 

April 25, 1861, he was elected and 
commissioned Colonel of the Eighth 
Illinois Volunteers, for three months’ 
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service, and his regiment moved to 
Cairo. July 25, his regiment was re- 
enlisted for three years, and he was re- 
chosen Colonel. In November, having 
command at Bird’s Point, opposite Cairo, 
with 4,000 men, he made an expedition 
into Missouri. 

February, 1852.—Specially assigned 
to the command of a new brigade, he 
moved, at the head of Grant’s army, up 
the Tennessee, opposite to Fort Henry, 
which had fallen, and then marched 
to the investment of Fort Donelson. 
In that memorable battle, which oc- 
curred on the 14th of February, and 
which lasted from daylight to noon, it 
was his brigade that was exposed to the 
full brunt of the rebels’ fire. His force 
consisted of five regiments of infantry, 
six companies of cavalry, and one bat- 
tery of artillery, and his loss was 500 
killed and wounded. The next day he 
marched at the head of his brigade 
into the surrendered fort. Fifteen 
thousand prisoners were the fruits of 
this victory. 

April 1, 1862, he was promoted to the 
full rank of Brigadier General. He 
did not participate in the battle of 
Shiloh, but was unwillingly engaged 
in the long and profitless siege of 
Corinth, under Halleck—confessedly 
the most stupendous humbug of the 
war. 

On the 3d of October, 1862, and con- 
tinuing through two days, occurred the 
battle of Corinth, one of the most san- 
guinary of the war. Gen. OGLessy, 
while leading a brigade on horseback, 
was struck by a ball which inflicted a 
frightful wound, and which, at the time, 
was supposed to be mortal. This mis- 
fortune incapacitated him for some time 
for active duty. 

April 1, 1863, he was promoted for 
his gallantry and meritorious services 
to the full rank of Major General, and 
assigned to the left wing of the 16th 
Army Corps. Still suffer.ng from his 
wound, in July he tendered his resigna- 


Richard J. Oglesby. 
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tion, which was declined, but leave of ab- 
sence was granted him for six months, 
He was next assigned to duty on a 
court martial convened at Washington 
City, where he remained until May, 
1864, when he again tendered his resig- 
nation, which was accepted. Such is 
the honorable record of General Octes- 
BY’s services. We are now to contem- 
plate him in another aspect. 

The Republican Convention, which 
met at Springfield, May 25, 1864, nom- 
inated General Oc.essy for the office of 
Governor of Illinois, and the people, at ‘ 
the November election, ratified the 
nomination by thirty-one thousand ma- 
jority. Of the acts of his administra- 
tion it is not necessary to speak in de- 
tail; it is sufficient to say that, upon all 
the great questions which have grown 
out of the war—the sanctity of the pub- 
lic credit, the right of every class to 
protect itself by the exercise of the 
ballot, and the necessity of reconstruct- 
ing the revolted States upon a truly re- 
publican basis—Governor OcLessy has, 
in the expression of his views, shown 
Nor 
in matters of State policy —such as the 


himself an enlightened statesman. 


development of internal resources by 
enlarged water communications and 
additional railways, the promotion of 
public education, of sanitary reforms, 
and of charitable foundations —has he 
shown any lack of zeal. 

‘hus successful and honorable has 
been his career; but there has happened 
one event to mar his happiness and to 
avert which he would cheerfully have 
sacrificed all his honors. She who, 
through long years had been his com- 
panion, who had cheered him in his 
struggles and rejoiced with him in his 
successes, was removed from his side 
by death. 

Governor OGLessy is now in the 
prime of life ; above the medium height; 
with a frame strongly and compactly knit, 
and capable of great physical endu- 


rance. His features are regular, and 
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his countenance is expressive of kind- 
ness and good fellowship. Asa speaker 
he is fluent, and commands the atten- 


tion of his audience. The secret of his 
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success is to be ascribed to his self-reli- 
ance, and the deep sympathy which he 
The State of 


Illinois will again require his services. 


feels for his fellow-men. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


BY E. 0. HAVEN. 


What new or 
valuable can be said of so trite a sub- 
ject? And 


American, or be limited by any local 


HE very title of this article is to 
many eyes offensive. 


how can education be 


boundaries? Might we not as well talk 
of American sunlight, or American 
water, as of American science, or reli- 
gion, or education. 

But in spite of this prejudice, which 
will cause many a well-informed reader 
(in his own opinion), and many a shal- 
low sensation-hunting reader (if such 
ever look at the Western Monruty), 
to read this article as bills are often 
read before legislative bodies — by the 
title only; still, for the sake of every 
tenth man (including of course, as in 
Acts of Parliament, also women), in- 
telligent enough to know that education 
in America, like almost everything else, 
is crude and in its formative stages, and 
crying out loudly for improvement, this 
Not to please but to 
arouse, not to flatter but to show what 


article is written. 


ought to be done, is its purpose. 

First, a comprehensive, thorough and 
clear statement of facts on the subject 
is needed. But where shall we find it? 
Let a man surround himself with fe- 
ports of State Superintendents, of 
Boards of Education, and other similar 
documents, by the score, and endeavor 
to reduce their statistical tables into 
system, and supply their deficiencies, 


and evoke from them the exact inform- 
ation that he desires; and his sensations 
will soon be like those of a traveler in 
a forest on a dark day, with the points 
of compass provokingly perverse, and 
nature seemingly altogether out of 
joint. Who will answer us all of the 
following questions: How many chil- 
dren are there in any given State, and 
how many in the United States, respect- 
ively between the ages of five and ten, 
ten and fifteen, and fifteen and twenty, 
and how many persons between the 
If the 


census tables answer these questions, 


ages of twenty and twenty-five ? 


how many of each class attend the 


schools? How many attend 


public 
other schools? How many males and 
how many females of each class are in 
these schools respectively? How many 
of these above the age of fifteen are in 
high schools, and how many in the 
lower schools, and how many in colleges 
or universities? Till these and some 
other questions are answered, we have 
not the exact ground facts to reason 
upon. We have, indeed, a national 
“Department of Education,” and a 
bulky “Report of the Commissioner of 
Education, with Circulars and Docu- 
ments accompanying the same, sub- 
mitted to the Senate and House of 
Representatives June 2, 1868,” and 
“Printed at Washington by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office” —an octavo vol- 
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ume of nearly a thousand pages, which 
contains a great many reports of commit- 
tees, and essays and addresses, and 
what pupils call “compositions,” and 
quotations from authors eminent and 
not eminent, and the description of a 
few schools seemingly selected by 
chance; but such an exact and full 
statement of facts as it should be the 
prime purpose of such a commission to 
furnish, we look for in vain. If the 
people could have the facts, they might 
form their own conclusions, and write 
their own eulogies of education ; but 
till the facts are gathered, much of the 
reasoning upon the subject resembles 
largely the disquisitions of the ancient 
philosophers, and the discussions of the 
medieval schoolmen, in indefiniteness 
and inconclusiveness, if not in acute- 
ness and strength. Facts, however, 
gathered from other sources, justify the 
statement that not more than half 
of the children of the United States 
receive sufficient training in schools to 
exert any appreciable effect upon their 
character; that in many of our cities 
less than half of the children ever at- 
tend any school whatever; that in many 
of our country schools the education is 
almost incredibly rude and limited; 
that the larger proportion of our pupils 
are in those earlier years of life when 
too great confinement in the school- 
room is especially injurious to their 
physical, and consequently to their 
mental, development; that, as the chil- 
dren grow in years, a regularly increas- 
ing portion of them fall out of school, 
so that by the time they reach the age 
of fifteen, when the brain begins to be 
able to bear the pressure of continuous 
and earnest thought, and one year’s 
schooling is worth ten before, only a 
small and rapidly diminishing propor- 
tion remain at school. Of these, many 
are in the sparsely settled districts 
where the schools are not graded, and 
the pupils attend but a few months in 
the year, together with the younger 
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children, under the instruction of the 
same teacher— often but little superior 
to themselves in acquirements, and 
never having had any broad and thor. 
ough normal training; and, therefore, 
these pupils really receive but a little 
general and imperfect information, such 
as, under the best circumstances, could 
be imparted in a few weeks. Of these 
older scholars, others, in our larger vil- 
lages and cities, are below the high 
schools, either from a want of capacity 
to reach the high school or from irregu- 
lar and limited attendence upon school 
before; and consequently now they are 
associated in classes with younger chil- 
dren, and have little or none of that 
special encouragement and instruction 
which they require. In our villages 
and cities a few—from one-fourth to 
one-half—of the children above fifteen 
years of age, who have passed through 
the lower schools, enter the high 
schools. Of the rest, some still linger 
below, but the larger part have grad- 
uated into the street or workshop or 
home. The high schools educate but a 
minority of the children that attend the 
schools. 

This truthful picture suggests some 
of the great practical problems which 
demand solution ; and precisely here in 
the West, where bread is plentiful and 
time abundant, and the liberal provision 
made for public education is producing 
such marvelous results, these problems 
demand a practical solution. Some of 
them are: How can our older children 
and youth be retained longer in school? 
How can we combine the advantages of 
a systematic gradation of schools with 
the requisite attention to individual 
variances in ability and opportunity? 
How can we bring our rural schools to 
the highest standard? How can we 
reach the rapidly increasing masses of 
childhood and youth in our large cities, 
who are profited as little directly by our 
schools as though they lived in China 
or Turkey ? 
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But we pass these inquiries by for 
another aspect of the subject. If the 
high schools have only a small propor- 
tion of the youth, what shall we say of 
those colleges and universities which, 
under various names, have been estab- 
lished by our National and State gov- 
ernments, and form a part of our public 
educational system? Evidently, they 
exert their direct influence only upon 
an inconsiderable numerical fraction of 
the public. Indeed, so small is the 
number of students in them, compared 
with the great body of youth, that a few 
inconsiderate destructives, who settle 
all questions on the principle of major- 
ities, favor their abolishment. Some 
even carry this hostility so far as to 
recommend the abolishment of high 
schools. Why should they not, also, for 
consistency’s sake, favor the abolish- 
ment of primary schools in all the 
many cities and other places where 
only a minority of the people avail 
themselves of their advantages ? 

The fathers of the Republic, and 
especially the fathers of these Western 
States, either were endowed with true 
prophetic vision, or “builded better 
than they knew,” when they provided for 
a system of public education that should 
be absolutely unlimited from above. 
No proposition will probably command 
a heartier or more unanimous approval 
of well-informed men than that a lim- 
ited system of schools is artificial and 
unnatural, and could not be perma- 
nently vigorous and successful. 

As the most intelligent foes of human 
slavery were content, in the beginning, 
with drawing an impassable line around 
the “institution,” knowing that limita- 
tion meant death, so we may be sure 
that, if public education is to be lim- 
ited to any grade whatever, its exist- 
ence will be precarious, and its devel- 
opment below the fixed grade will be 
imperfect. The theory that the higher 
institutions of learning are to be con- 
ducted on the private basis, and only 
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the lower ones on the public founda- 
tion, necessarily makes the higher edu- 
cation aristocratic, and therefore not 
American ; and, from the want of homo- 
geneity, introduces an occasion of dis- 
cord that will be certain, sooner or 
later, to produce ruinous results, 

Thence arises the deep interest now 
felt in the problems of higher education. 
It is a vital American question. What 
is it to be? The university question 
will yet command as much attention in 
America as in Great Britain; but the 
problems here are peculiar and original. 
Already we see a foreshadowing of 
this in able articles in our leading 
organs of thought, on such subjects as 
“The New Education.” Science is 
claiming something more than a recog- 
nition. The broad expanse of thought 
in modern times mast affect the schools. 
It is not enough to prove of any prac- 
tice, that itis old. Society has never yet 
been in such a condition as to justify 
the conviction that anything whatever 
of the past was perfect or should be 
blindly imitated. 

The new education should not be 
bigoted. It should recognize a total 
humanity, both in the individual and in 
the State. The well educated man is 
one, all of whose bodily organs and 
mental faculties are harmoniously de- 
veloped. Every human being who has 
a healthy brain, well supported by other 
bodily energies, and well exercised, may 
claim to be well educated. This is hu- 
manity, judged from a physical stand- 
point, the body being regarded both as 
the instrument and mirror of the mind. 
It is sheer scholastic bigotry to deny 
that a strong, industrious man, capable 
of using a full brain-power profitably, 
is uneducated, simply because he can not 
use the dialect of the schools. A good 
sea-captain, an accomplished hunter, 
may be well educated. 

The schools, recognizing this fact, and 
acknowledging a developed humanity, 
wherever found and however obtained, 
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should estimate the value of all educa- 
tional machinery by the worth of its 
products. 

Education, viewed from a mental 
standpoint, does not require that all 
scholars, beyond a certain fixed amount 
of elementary instruction, should ac- 
quire the same information or think 
the same thoughts or pass through 
the same curriculum, All men will 
probably acknowledge this general prin- 
ciple, but will differ in fixing the amount 
and character of the instruction indis- 
pensable to all. No man expects that 
accomplished financiers, lawyers, physi- 
cians, astronomers, military leaders, and 
philologists, and other varieties of well 
developed men, should have pursued the 
same studies, or even be capable of 
fully comprehending each other. All, 
however, should have a good knowledge 
of their mother tongue, and of mathe- 
matics and of logic, so far as they all 
have occasion to use these common in- 
struments of thought. 

The principle of unity of power with 
@ great variety of manifestations, must 
be more recognized in the American 
higher education. The highest public 
schools or universities must be broad 
and liberal, not on the principle of con- 
densing universal science into the arti- 
ficial and contracted space of four 
years, but allowing a wide diversity of 
choice, according to the tastes and pur- 
poses and abilities of different men. 
Efforts, under all circumstances, are 
required to guard against superficiality, 
and to overcome the depraved prefer- 
ence of incompetent judges for the 
meretricious and showy rather than the 
substantial. 

To supply the demand, we have in 
several places the beginnings of two 
different systems, each of which may 
claim some advantages, but one of 
which will probably, by experiment, be 
proved far the more efficient. One 
plan is to have separate institutions, 
each on a narrow basis, and confined to 
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specific departments — such as scientific 
schools, agricultural schools, and schools 
of engineering and thelike. The other 
plan is to congregate as many of these as 
possible together, and, in fact, fuse them 
into one; to avoid the waste of talent 
by unnecessary repetition of work; to 
create the maximum amount of health. 
ful rivalry, and to prevent the illiberality 
and self-conceit engendered by the sep- 
aration of any particular class from the 
rest of the world, and especially from 
their equals, devoted to other pursuits. 
Which of these systems will gain the 
approval of unprejudiced and compe- 
tent judges we can not doubt. 

America is yet young, and the high- 
est educational institutions are the last 
fruit to ripen in a nation. They are 
the heart of the State, where vital forces 
are to be gathered, and whence they are 
to go out again, purified to the extremi- 
ties. They are the sensorium, whither 
are to be brought, by different nerves, 
all elements of intelligence, to flow out 
again systematized and instinct with 
reason. 

When America shall have on the 
same soil ten times the population and 
wealth of the present, and its institu- 
tions shall have had opportunity to 
attain their proper strength, we may 
hope to see results that have not yet 
even been dreamed of. There will be 
no one overpowering center of educa- 
tion, but many centers; and in the 
West, where the power of tradition is 
weakest, and we may claim also the 
opportunities and means of healthful 
experimentation are the greatest, we 
have a right to expect the largest re- 
sults. Let no worn-out machinery be 
adopted. Let nothing be done on the 
simple principle of imitation. Let what 
seems to be the most desirable end be 
sought in what seems the most prom- 
ising method, and the largest success 
will be reached. 

Mr. Froude, in a late address at Ox- 
ford, declaims earnestly against the 
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narrowness of English education, sub- 
jecting it to that severest of all tests — 
the character of its results. The cleri- 
cal profession, educated in the schools, 
he thinks, are especially agitated about 
the color and fashion of “ ecclesiastical 
petticoats,” while the people are allowed 
to fall into habits of fraud without 
hearing a single sermon from “Thou 
shalt not steal!” 
Froude recommends that the clergy 
should still discipline themselves to 


As a remedy, Mr. 


sign the creed, even if they can not be- 
lieve it according to the natural mean- 
ing of the words! With such advice, 
if they follow it, they will not be likely 
to preach pointedly against 
lying, whatever may be their views of 


theft. 


very 
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These English criticisms are most in- 
applicable to America. The advice of 
English educationists, as of their poli- 
ticians, should be mostly interpreted, in 
this country, as dreams are said to be, 
by contraries. 

There is no extraordinary attention 
paid here to Latin and Greek. There 
is little time wasted here on the imprac- 
tical. We should, indeed, broaden our 
foundation and lengthen the time de- 
voted to study, and elevate the charac- 
ter of our professions, and make our 
culture more thorough and liberal, and 
especially should we improve our higher 
public schools. But we ought not to 
be affected by English advice. We 
should study our own wants and supply 
them. 


THE LATEST GLANCE AT HEAVEN. * 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


N St. Louis, lately, I met a gentle- 

man I always love to meet, who 
told me he had been reading a book he 
thought I would like. I said I had 
heard of it, and intended to read it as 
soon as I could lay my hands on it. 
This soon came to pass; for that day 
he brought me his own copy, and told me 
to take it home; and so, in that pleasant- 
est way a book can ever come, from the 
hands of a friend who loves it, and for 
that reason wants you to have it, the 
little work of which I want to speak in 
this article came into my possession. 

And I want to speak of it, because it 
is one of the most remarkable things I 
have read for a long time. The result, 
apparently, of a very positive and pain- 
ful experience — not the fruit of what a 
great writer calls the 


ulty in novelists, but something a 
woman has to say, because this was 
what she first had to be. There is a 
marvelous reality in her story, as in 
the thoughts that are grouped about it; 
there is also a delicate intuition, rising 
into divination sometimes, that is full of 
beauty and surprise. 

The author is the grand-daughter of 
an eminent teacher and preacher; the 
daughter, also, of one in the same pro- 
fession; and so, by simply natural suc- 
cession, she comes to her fine faculty, 
and was born for the pulpit, or for the 
office, in some form, of a teacher of 
religious truth. Hawthorne has said 
that the time will come when the woman 
will take this office of preacher and the 


man give it up; the nature of her 
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for this great calling. This woman is 
one of those that Hawthorne thought 
of. She has found herself surrounded 
by a fine network of social and other 
hindrances; by troops of friends, prob- 
ably, who would lament over her if she 
should take to the pulpit or the plat- 
form, and say it was the way to ruin. 
But the way that was open to Harriet 
Beecher, Elizabeth Browning and Ma- 
rian Evans was open to this woman. 
She could not preach her sermon, but 
she could print it; and so beautiful it 
is and full of interest, that everywhere 
men and women are reading it, weep- 
ing and laughing over it, protesting 
against some things in it, but still at- 
tracted by its winsome grace and sim- 
ple faith and far-reaching hope and 
undying love, so that they have to read 
right on. What she wants to tell takes 
the form of a story. The scene is laid 
in a small New England town, a 
good stretching walk from Worcester. 
There she is living with her brother 
when the war breaks out. He finds 
that he must go and stand by the flag. 
Just before the story opens he had been 
long enough in the service to earn a 
furlough, and had written to say that 
he was coming home. It was one of 
those bright letters the soldier boys 
knew how to write. I wonder, some- 
times, what would be the result if we 
could get a great volume printed of the 
best of those letters written from the 
camp and hospital and battle-field; 
whether we should not get them by 
heart, and then put them on the book- 
shelf, close to our Bibles. Such a let- 
ter this brother “Roy” wrote to say he 
was coming home in May. Once ina 
life-time we all get something like that ; 
a piece of news that smites us as a 
great shaft of sunlight smites a man 
who has been ina dark cell until he has 
almost forgotten what sunlight is like. 
He was coming home in May! It was 
winter then; but May seemed to come, 
sweeping with shining wings through 
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the room in which she was sitting as 
she read. But as she was thinking, there 
came another message, a telegram this 
time, containing these words: “ Shot 
Dead ;” and so, in @ moment, out of 
heaven, as it seemed to her, she was 
plunged right into hell. No more hope, 
no more help—nothing but death and 
despair. 
“The stars, she whispered, blindly run, 
A web is woven across the sky, 


From out waste nature comes a cry, 
And murmurs from the dying sun.” 


I have been twenty years a minister, 
and in all that time have tried to find 
out just what to say to men and women 
when a blow falls like this; but I doubt 
whether to this day I know. I can sit 
down beside them and say “God help 
you,” and then keep silence, and feel it 
is best they should lament, and find my- 
self lamenting with them. But what | 
think I never shall do is to dole out 
texts and truisms—to say to them, as I 
hear them crying out at the hardness of 
it, that they must be resigned, and give 
up, and feel that it is all for the best, 
and that their dear ones now are far 
away beyond any trouble, singing among 
the saints and angels. Sitting down 
with my friends, in the first astonish- 
ment of their grief, silence seems then 
most sacred. I think of that great les- 
son in our oldest book, how certain men 
sat still seven days in the presence of 
such a grief, with not a word to say, 
and how their silence was unspeakably 
better than their speech. In that small 
New England town, for this grief there 
was sure to be sympathy and a yearning 
to help, measureless as the ocean, if 
they only knew how to go about it. 
What they did was to follow their light— 
and some had the light of nature, and 
that is always good, as far as it goes; 
and some thought they had the light of 
grace, but it was not of grace, it was 
only of the meeting-house, and so it did 
no good at all. Poor old Phabe—and 
we all know these Phoebes— Phebe 
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had the light of nature; she had nursed 
Roy when he was a baby, and her heart 
was breaking for the same sorrow; but 
ssture told Phoebe when that awful 
silent grief, the daughter of despair, 
had been with the sister long enough, 
tomake her heart strong and go into 
the parlor and see about it. So she 
went in and said: “Now Miss Mary, 
this won’t never do, rebellin’ agin Prov- 
idence and singin’ your hair on the 
chimbley lamp! you must come in and 
eat your supper; the fire is burning 
beautifully, and the salmon is toasted 
toaturn.” And that was just the ad- 
vice the stricken woman needed; the 
wheels of life must turn. It was not 
the sister, but the brother, who was 
living 

“Where angels gather immortality 

From Life’s fair tree, fast by the throne of God.” 


She had to live for our sakes as well 
as her own; and, grotesque as it seems, 
Phebe was right. The one thing need- 
ful lay just then on the supper-table. 
Her instinct was all one with what 
David did in a similar sorrow. He rose 
up, after he knew the worst, and ate 
bread. 

By and by one dreadful pain began 
to be felt, and it is one we all feel. 
The contention began in her nature be- 
tween the loyalty and love for the mate- 
rial presence, through which the soul 
had been shining and flaming upon her 
all the days of her life, and the awful 
distance that overcame her, now that 
the soul was gone and the beauty of 
Roy was turned to ashes. One merciful 
break tothe pain that God has provided 
for the most of us was impossible to 
her, because Roy fell on the battle-field, 
and had to be brought home. Leslie, 
the painter, says that being often called 
to take pictures of the dead, he always 
found that about the third day the fea- 
tures would assume a beauty so fasci- 
uating that he could hardly get away 
from the silent presence; a light that 
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was not of the sun or the life they had 
lived —the shadow, as it were, of the 
It is commonly so 
The Infi- 
nite pity provides that the last look at 
those we have lost shall remain in our 


light of heaven. 
with the dead in our homes. 


memory in all the sweetness and light 
of which the mere mortality is capable 
But poor Roy was brought home wher 
the distance between the sister and 
brother, in this sense, had become un- 
utterable. 

Another sad trouble was one that 
is also common to us all. It came 
when she first began to wonder about 
her loss. She felt that Roy 
had gone to heaven; about that she 
had no doubt; but then this was the 
trouble—heaven seemed so far away 
that the deep in her soul seemed all the 
time to be calling to the deep eternities. 
Heaven, as a place, had never been 
made attractive and domestic and 
bright to her; it was a great cloudy 
splendor and glory, toward which she 
felt as a child would feel, taken out of 
its home, away from its mother and 
from all the warm enfoldings of its life, 
and put into a great palace, among 
pictures by Raphael, and statues by 
Angelo, and vessels of gold and silver 
by Cellini— but with never a crib to 


sure 


sleep in, or any loving breast to shield 
it from the magnificent desolation, or 
any bread and milk, or anything but 
the four and twenty elders before the 
throne, and the harpers harping on a 


sea of glass. And this was the pain 
when she thought of Roy in heaven. 
If she could find him there, and heaven 
was such a grand place, he would not 
be the dear old Roy, but a great soul 
standing among the white angels, while 
she would be longing to have one good 
talk to him. There was no hope she 
ever could have such a talk; he would 
be singing what the old deacon who 
came to comfort her calls the “Song of 
Moses and the Lamb ;” and so it broke 
her heart to think about that. It was 
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not the loss of the dear soul, but the 
finding it—if that was the way she was 
going to find it—that struck the grief 
home. And little good forall this came 
to her from warm-hearted but rather 
foolish friends, who tried to help her. 
Such friends never help any of us by 
telling us that they have had just such 
losses and had to get over them the 
best they could, and we must do the 
same. There never was a heathen 
since they built the first pyramid who 
couldn’t do as well as that by us; and 
such talk is simply heathenism — no bet- 
ter and no worse. Neither is there any 
help for most of us, at such a time, in 
telling us to glory in tribulation. There 
is a time when telling us to glory in 
tribulation is as if you should tell a 
man to glory in being in the cataracts 
of Niagara on a raft. 

But there was coming for Roy’s sister 
something that she had not dreamed of. 
Out in Kansas there was another 
woman who had been called to bear a 
heavier burden than she was bearing; 
a woman of a most delicate nature, who 
had gone out with her husband into the 
wilderness to occupy a little patch of 
God’s great vineyard. He was a min- 
ister, and the work was too much for 
him, as it is for so many in these new 
countries. He was delicate ;to begin 
with, and made no such fight for his 
life as a strong man makes year after 
year ; so he died and left the wife alone, 
with one little child. I can not tell, as 
I read the book, what real presence 
there is about this woman; but I shall 
always think of her as one who was in 
Lawrence when I went there, after the 
awful Quantrell while the 
ruined homes were still smoking. I 
have been trying to recollect if I did 
not see her, and whether she was not 
the one who was nursing another sick 
and helpless person, when the mur- 
derers came to set her house on fire, 
but she faced round on them with un- 
flinching eyes, and made them feel, in 


murder, 
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two minutes, that they could never burp 
that house, and so sent them away. 
There was such a woman who did such 
I hope it was the same; but 
be that as it may, this person came in 


a deed. 


the black night, when death and despair 
had done their worst; came with her 
little child, a marvelous creation, and 
among them at last they turned dark. 
ness into day. 

The substance of the book is devoted 


to showing the course this angel of 


mercy took to lift the despairing soul 
out of that pit, what prompted her to do 
it, and what faculty she. had for doing 
it. The prompting was that which 
never fails of its purpose, sooner or 
later, and that never gives up, no mat- 
ter what may be the difficulty; a soul 
overflowing with loving kindness and 
tender 


mercy and strong humanity. 


That was her prompting. It was not 
because she was a church member, or 
the widow of a minister; it was because 
she had a great loving heart, that had 
battled through darkness and storm, 
and grown always more sweet and true 
through the battle. Then, her faculty 
was partly a gift and partly a grace. 
The gift was a wonderful power to take 
the hints and intimations we get, as 
through a glass darkly, of what the world 
to come may be, in the Bible, and driving 
them home with such a mighty loving 
force as to surprise us into thinking— 
first, that from her premises the thing 
she says is reasonable; and, second, is 
just what we should long, of all things, 
to realize in our own experience. It is 
a faculty for tracing a truth from nature 
She begins among 
human 


up to nature’s God. 
the clear certainties of the 
heart, of the love we feel, the life we 
live, and the things we trust; and she 
says, if you think and feel and know 
like that, and can not doubt that this 
and that is true in your relation to each 
other, how can you, or how dare you, 
think lower and meaner things of God, 
or put lower and meaner interpretations 
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on his word, than you would put on the 
yords of your mother or sister, and 
imagine that while you yourself, by a 
gracious instinct, are building up hopes 
in your children, and at the same time 
leading the children on toward their 
fruition, the eternal love is building up 
hopes in you merely to crush them out. 
That was her gift. 
she had gone through it all, step by 


Her grace was that 


step, as the Pilgrim in Bunyan goes 
through the Valley and Shadow of Death, 
and up the Delectable Mountains, and 
over the Dangerous Land, until he stands 
at last with the Celestial City right be- 
fore his eyes. Very touching it is, then, 
tosee how she uses this gift and grace. 
Meeting human beings with faculties 
beating and tingling, and trying to get 
their expression, she shows them, by 
some that the 
faculty is there for the express purpose 


wonderful intuition, 
of finding expression, and heaven is 
the place where you will find it, if earth 
fails you, as certainly as God is God; 
that these gropings of the soul after 
defined and definable things, mean just 
To the little 
maiden who hungers and thirsts after 


what they look like. 


music, but can not get it, and must die 
thirsting, she says: you will get your 
music in heaven, and you will get just 
what you want; because, when the 
children want bread, they do not get a 
stone, and that is your bread of Life. 
Your bread of Life is not to do that in 
heaven for which you have no faculty, 
and which would only make you more 


miserable than you are now; it is to do 


that which you long to do, and very 
much in the way you long to do it—as 
when the bird longs to sing, and build 
its nest, and rear its young. Every 
longing gets expression sooner or later, 
in just the way the faculty paints; so 
that she says to the maiden, if you want 
& piano you will not get a harp, but 
whatever in heaven answers to this 
piano on earth, that you will get as sure 
as you live—rosewood and wire for 
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anything I know, but the fulfillment of 
She finds 
out the great, clumsy, uncouth farmer’s 


rosewood and wire certainly. 


son, whose father has driven him dis- 
tracted, in his ignorance of the lad’s true 
nature, who has to be a farmer and wants 
to be a machinist, and hates the very 
thought of having to stand up through 
all eternity to sing; and she talks to 
him about his faculty, and why it is 
there, and how it can not be possible 
that the blessed gift of being able to do 
things like that is to be all crushed out 
It is 
darkling down there in his nature, just 


and come to nothing but singing. 


as the germs of all the flowers that will 
belt this zone with beauty within six 
months are darkling at the heart of the 
seeds in the frost-bound earth, or hidden 
The clouds of death 
will be swept aside, the spring sun of 


away in drawers. 


eternity will shine on the dormant hid- 
den power, and the wilderness and the 
solitary place be glad, and the desert 
The poor fellow’s 
eyes shine with a very tender light, as 


blossom as the rose. 


the new truth strikes them, that seems 
all too good to be true. It is so good 
to think that he may get full swing for 
this great yearning to do things, that he 
is afraid to take in the full force of it, 
and says, “I might turn it'to some re- 
ligious purpose, you know; perhaps I 
could help to build a church, or hoist 
some of their pearly gates, or something 
of that sort; but father, he’s always 
talking about thrones and wings and 
palms and praises, until it tires me 
more to think of it than to do a week’s 
mowing.” 

That is the white-haired 
woman talks to those that come to her 


way the 


about these great mysteries; it is the 
way she talks to her despairing kins- 
woman, touching the great problems 
one by one, of death and the state after 
death, the recognition of friends in 
heaven, the employments and pleasures 
of heaven and its home life, the fulfill- 
ment and perfection to which such 
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glimpses as we get here of what the 
home life might be points steadily and 
intimate they would be if there was no 
interference or separation or sorrow or 
death. And she touches the great 
words of Christ and the Apostles, to 
guide her as she goes; picks up a hint 
here from Luther, there from Chalmers, 
now from Isaac Taylor, and then from 
Robertson; and, by an inevitable at- 
traction of kinship with the unknown 
author, who must, one thinks, have been 
her ancestor, she lingers over that won- 
derful old hymn of the middle ages, the 
most pathetic and touching outcry of 
ten centuries for heaven — 


“Oh mother dear, Jerusalem, 
When shall I come to thee?” 


In that remarkable book, “ Hours 
with the Mystics,” there is a story of a 
traveler exploring a remote corner in 
Greece, I think, and coming suddenly 
on the ruins of a noble temple, until 
that time unknown; he was very curious 
and anxious to know something about 
its history, and especially to whose name 
it had been built and dedicated, but 
could find no hint anywhere to help 
him; but one day, pondering over the 
problem as he studied fragment after 
fragment, he noticed that over the great 
main front there were a number of in- 
dentations that had evidently been made 
to receive some kind of metal. It 
occurred to him that these might be the 
marks of tie spikes that had held the 
great name of the god whose praises 
were once sung within the old walls, 
and that by drawing lines from one to 
the other he might be led at last to find 
the inevitable form of the letters that 
composed the name he sought. And it 
was so. Searching, by the print of the 
nails, he found the name; it stood 
clear, at last, to his mind’s eye, and 
discoveries afterward proved that he 
was right. 

The “Gates Ajar” feels after the truth 
about heaven in some such fashion; by 
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the marks of the nails the author finds 
fragments of life broken and ruined, 
pain and sorrow, and unfulfilled desire, 
These very things she takes as the base 
of her lines, casts them this way and 
that ; then she says, this is the meaning 
of it all: all these marks of the nails 
point to one word — completeness ; that 
medning, and no other, can be true, 
But, like the traveler with the great 
name, there is still wanting the full con- 
firmation ; for, as much as this little book 
ean do to satisfy the craving of this 
time about the life to come, I, for one, 
am sincerely thankful it meets a need, 
that Spiritualism also is trying to 
meet in another way, for a more defin- 
ite and settled idea of the life to come; 
but especially a more domestic idea. 
Our demoralized Protestantism, depart- 
ing far from Luther and the finer seers 
of our faith, has contrived to make the 
future, even for the best, frightfully 
lonely and intangible. Our ideas of 
heaven can never be welcome to the 
masses of the people until they are 
more human. Poor little Paul and 
Florence Dombey, in their splendid 
London home, were not more desolate 
than the majority of souls must be in 
the palaces of light, who have no turn 
for the great spheres that our religious 
teachers sketch for them in vast outline, 
but only want to nestle down beside 
those they love, and make a home. 
For all assurances like this, that there 
shall be a home, perfect and entire, 


- lacking nothing, all such natures will 


be grateful. 

And now I must enrich this poor 
study by a single extract, that can 
give no very clear idea of the work, but 
is in itself so exquisitely fine that 
one can not resist the temptation 
to quote it. A great lover of Charles 
Lamb told me once that he never 
saw a copy of Elia in any form, any- 
where, but he had to resist a little temp- 
tation to steal it. I can not resist § 


temptation to steal something that 
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seems to me to be as sweet and good 
as Elia, and to be touched with some- 
thing like the same subtle humor. Itis 
an interview between the angel and the 
great clumsy Abinadab Quirk, Deacon 
Quirk’s son, who has heard a word or 
two already, and wants to hear more, of 
the hope that lies beyond the New 
England hard-scrabble on which he is 
condemned to toil for an imprisoned 
machinist : 


“*Q, thank you! Clo knows my fancy 
for pinks. How kind in you to bring 
them! Won’t you sit down a few mo- 
ments? I was just going to resta little. 
Do you like flowers?’ 

“Abinadab eyed the white hands, as 
his huge fingers just touched them, with 
a sort of awe; and sighing, sat down 
on the very edge of the garden-bench 
beside her. After a singular variety of 
efforts to take the most uncomfortable 
position of which he was capable, he 
succeeded to his satisfaction, and grow- 
ing then somewhat more at his ease, 
answered her question. 

“‘Plowers are sech gassy things. 
They just blow out, and that’s the end 
of em. I like machine-shops best.’ 

“Ah! well, that is a very useful 
liking. Do you ever invent machinery 
yourself?’ 

“*Sometimes,’ said Abinadab, with 
a bashful ‘There’s a little 
improvement of mine for carpet-sweep- 
ers up before the patent-office now. 
Don’t know whether they’ll run it 
through. Some of the chaps I saw 
in Boston told me they thought they 
would do’t in time; it takes an awful 
sight of time. I’m alwers fussing over 
something of the kind; alwers did 
sence I was a baby; had my little wind- 
mills and carts and things; used to sell 
‘em to the other young uns. Father 
don’t like it. He wants me to stick to 
the farm. I don’t like farming. I feel 
like a fish out of water.—Mrs. For- 
ceythe, marm!’ 


smile. 
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“He turned on her with an abrupt 
change of tone, so funny that she could 
with difficulty retain her gravity. 

“*T heard you saying a sight of queer 
things the other day about heaven. 
Clo, she’s been telling me a sight more. 
Now, I never believed in heaven!’ 

“¢Why ?’ 

“Because I don’t believe,’ said the 
poor fellow, with sullen decision, ‘that 
a benevolent God ever would ha’ made 
sech a derned awkward chap as I am!’ 

“Aunt Winifred replied by stepping 
into the house and bringing out a fine 
photograph of one of the best of the St. 
Georges —a rapt yet very manly face, in 
which the saint and the hero are won- 
derfully blended. 

“*T suppose,’ she said, putting it into 
his hands, ‘that if you should go to 
heaven, you would be as much fairer 
than that picture as that picture is 
fairer than you are now.’ 

“*No! Why, would I, though? Jim- 
miny! Why, it would be worth going 
for, wouldn't it?’ 

“The words were no less reverently 
spoken than the vague rhapsodies of 
his father; for the sullenness left his 
face, and his eyes—which are pleasant 
and not unmanly, when one fairly sees 
them — sparkled softly, like a child’s. 

“Make it all up there, maybe?’ 
musing; ‘the girls laughing at you all 
your life, and all? That would be the 
bigger heft of the two, then, wouldn’t 
it? for they say there ain’t any end to 
things up there. Why, so it might be 
fair in Him after all; more’n fair, per- 
haps. See here, Mrs. Forceythe, I'm 
not a church-member, you know, and 
father, he’s dreadful troubled about me; 
prays over me like a span of ministers, 
the old gentleman does, every Sunday 
night. Now, I don’t want to go to the 
other place any more than the next man; 
and I've had my times, too, of thinking 
I'd keep steady and say my prayers 
reg’lar— it makes a chap feel ona sight 
better terms with himself; but I don’t 
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see how I’m going to wear white frocks “*And then,’ she told him, ‘I imag. 
and stand up in a choir—never could ine that your fancy for machinery 
sing no more’n a frog with a cold inhis __will be employed in some way. Per. 
head —it tires me more now, honest, to haps you will do a great deal more 
think of it, than it does to do a week’s successful inventing there than you 
mowing. Look at me! Do yous’pose_ will here.’ : 
I’m fit for it? Father, he’s always “You don’t say so?’ said the radiant 
talking about the thrones and the wings Abinadab. 
and the praises and the palms, and hav- “*God will give you something to do, 
ing new names in your foreheads, certainly, and something that you will 
(shouldn’t object to that, though, byany like.’ 
means,) till he drives me into the tool- “*T might turn it to some religious 
house, or off on a spree. I tell him if purpose you know!’ said Abinadab, 
God hain’t got a place where chaps like looking bright. ‘Perhaps I could help 
me can do something He’s fitted em to ‘em build a church, or hist some of 
do in this world, there’s no use thinking __ their pearl gates, or something like!’ 
about it, anyhow.’ “Upon that he said that it was time 
“So Auntie took the honest fellow to be at home and see to the oxen; and 
into her most earnest thought for half shambled awkwardly away. 
an hour, and argued and suggested, and “Clo told us this afternoon that he 
reproved and helped him, as only she begged the errand and the flowers from 
could do; and, at the end of it, seemed her. She says: ‘’Bin thinks there 
to have worked into his mind some dis- never was anybody like you, Mrs. For- 
tinct and not unwelcome ideas of what ceythe, and "Bin isn’t the only one, 
a Christ-like life must mean to him, either.’ At which Mrs. Forceythe 
and of the coming heaven, which is so smiles absently, thinking —1 wonder of 
much more real to her than any life out- what?” 
side of it. 
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NOBLE ILLINOIS. 


BY M. JOSEPHINE BASSETT. 
“It is men that make the State.”—-Scuurizn CoLrax. 


ETCH me the maps, gazetteers and old chronicles, 
Gather the records of ages long told ; 
Count me the deeds of the brave knights of chivalry, 
Bring out fair laurel-wreaths centuries old ; 
Sing me the sweetest songs 
Uttered by minstrel tongues, 
Read me the proudest old epic e’er penned ; 
Whisper the fairy tales 
Gleaned from sequestered vales, 
Name me the friend that proved truest to friend ! 


Out on those maps trace each grand principality, 
Kingdoms and empires—a famous array ! 
Yet I’ll discover to thousands of loyal hearts 
One bright spot dearer and fairer than they. 
Beautiful, stalwart State— 
Illinois, strong and great! 
Thine be the name whose glad praises we sound ; 
Annals of thee shall dim 
All those old records grim ; 
Further, the deeds of thy heroes resound! 


Still more enduring the leaves of the laurel-wreath 
Twined o’er the brows of thine honored ones seem ; 
Here, in thy vigor, thy freshness and purity, 
Brighter the dreams which thy poets shall dream. 
Here shall the minstrel breeze 
Play, o’er the flowery leas, 
Music far sweeter than lute ever gave ; 
Or, by the low heaped mound, 
There it shall sadly sound 
Requiems over the patriot’s grave! 


Beautiful Prairie-land, flecked with white cottages, 
Like the fair lilybells nestled in green, 
Not for the fullness of nature’s rich treasured stores 
Honor ye have among nations, I ween. 
Not for your plains alone, 
Not for the wealth ye own, 
But for your true-hearted children of worth ; 
Noble of heart and great 
Men it is make the State, 
Giving thee beautiful fame in the earth ! 
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WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 
BY NATHAN SHEPPARD. 


NE of the most noteworthy of the you will say he is a very different man 
men who have risen to the helm of- from every other man in it. Wh: 

state in Great Britain, is he who now see him in an assembly of dign ee es 
stands in this place of splendid emi- and officials, you will as quickly see 
nence, unlimited usefulness, and pro- how greatly he differs from thos 
digious power. him. And if he makes one of 

As a Prime Minister, however, we of men whom you have gather 
may not treat of him, seeing that his purposes of comparison, you w 
career as such has but just commenced; him a contrast to all the rest 
but as a statesman, an orator,ascholar, case is a very peculiar one. No 
a finance minister, a publicleader,andas would try it by the ordinary rules; 
a man, he furnishes a field of study as jury would sit upon it with the 
fertile as it is extensive, as curious in typed ideas of circumstantial evi 
kind as it is profound in degree. Writing this in a country which, 

If it is not time yet to compare him withstanding some recent progress 
as a Premier with such as Palmerston, this direction, is still prodigious) 
Peel or Pitt, we may compare him with dicted to ancestry, we will not 
either of them, or with either of their pected to continue this sketch w 
predecessors, in any sphere of intel- beginning at the beginning of it, 
lectual ambition in which they were’ is, of course, the beginning 
illustrious, and he shall not lose by the blood which now throbs at th 
comparison. the present Prime Minister of 

And in many respects he standsalone. Britain. And, following the 
He fills a niche peculiar to himself. He that prevails here, too, of not n 
revolves in an orbit that denies him a much of pedigree, until it becor 
comparison. His antecedents are the spectable, we can assure the rea 
antecedents of no other public man. that is what may be said of Mr. 
His record is without a duplicate. He  stone’s ancestors. 
is an enigma to the ingenious; he is no Some of them were maltmen. 
less a riddle to the venal and designing. them were farmers, some of 
No man has excited so much surprise longed to the wide-spread sister 
by the rapidity or the extent of his unsuccessful preachers; most « 


changes in opinion, and no man has so were Scotch. He recently sa 


prevalent a credit for honesty of pur- _ licly, that there was not a drop 


pose and purity of intention. The con- but Scotch blood in his veins. 
scientiousness which was conceded to The Premier’s father, Sir John 
him in the criticism of Macauley, is a successful and very wealthy mer 
conceded to him by many of those,even, of Liverpool, and one cf that ex 

who breathe out imprecations upon him = great company, the undisting 

for abandoning their cause, which was members of the House of Commons 
the worst that could happen to it. He was living in affluence when W 
When you look down upon him from was born (1809), so that 


the galleries of the House of Commons, might be said of the youth whic! 
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have been a disadvantage to him if he 
had been born in the Great Republic, 


viz.: his early education was not ne- 
glected. 


prove that he has risen from obscurity 


Here, a man is not obliged to 


in order to get his ascent accredited by 
the public. Here, it is not yet necessary 
for a man to become classed in some 
way or other with those persons who 


and those 


calves that are born with five legs, in 


are born without parents, 
order to read his title clear to popular 
approbation. 

To the credit of our civilization be 
it recorded, that Mr. Gladstone went up 
the ladder of public favor with great 
celerity, notwithstanding the propitious 
skies that hung over his boyhood, and 
the unobstructed pathway of his youth- 
ful feet. His 
the rock of indisputable merit, not upon 


fame is founded upon 
the shifting sands of public favor. In 
short, he does not belong to the ab- 
men, the 


What-is-its. 


normalites—the seven-feet 
bearded women, 


» was born in a well-furnished house, 


and the 


of respectable parents, from whom he 
inherited £100,000. So he may not 
boast of hard lot, at setting out, or 
make a parade of the ill-fortune that 
greeted him when he first resolved to 
map out for himself a public career; so 
that if, in popular estimation, he lost 
the advantage of early disadvantages, 
he escaped the snare which they gener- 
ally lay, by escaping the egotism which 
they generally engender. If he is not en- 


titled toa place among the “ self-made,” 
he is gifted with a modesty which they 
very naturally know very littleabout. He 
those 


is clear of the eccentricities of 


who vaunt themselves as exclusively 
entitled to the patent of inherent, in con- 
tradistinction from inherited, nobility ; 
whose obtrusive self-glorific ation, while 
it is natural, is 


it is as pardonable as 


nevertheless a blur upon their fame, 


and a hindrance to their usefulness. As 
there is nothing more offensive than 


unblushing selfishness, so there is noth- 
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ing more disgusting than an affectation 
of self-sacrifice. 
Glad- 


stone’s character is his modesty, which 


A charming feature of Mr. 


comes, perhaps, as much of native sen- 
Stock and 


breeding tell in the human as well as 


sibility as early training. 


in the dumb animal. 

And what are all the facilities of early 
life, if the recipient of them is not ap- 
preciative of them? Of what use the 
careful and persistent sowing, if the 
seed fall not into good and honest soil ? 
Of what avail the training, if there be 
nothing to train? Are there not as 
many failures among those who try to 
“make” themselves, according to the 
popular notion, as among those who are 
(erroneously) supposed: to be made by 


circumstances? Are there not as many 
wrecks in the open sea of self-reliance 
“ early 


as in the sheltered harbor of 


advantages”?  Self-reliance, industry 
and pertinacity, are the means by which 
we throw Apollyon, whether he “ strad- 
dle over the whole breadth of the way” 
in the form of enervating prosperity or 


These 


often win alone; but when they are re- 


disheartening adversity. will 
inforced by genius, their victory is inev- 
itable and complete. 

This was the case with young Wil- 
Gladstone. 


liam Prosperity was not 


thrown away upon him. The genial 
sunshine did not wilt, nor did the sum- 
mer rains relax, his ardor. He was per- 
severing in spite of the fact that his ob- 
stacles were within rather than without; 
in himself—in the tendency to idleness 
and frolic which is inseparable from 
boyhood — rather than in his surround- 
ings, which can, at most, only promote 
and never create or wholly eradicate 
that tendency. The helm is a part of 
the ship, never a portion of the winds 
or waves. It uses them, never they it. 
A man’s destiny is in his own hands, 
To Eton went the lad William at an 
early age. Eton is one of the best, as 


well as best known, schools in England. 
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There is no better in the world. Eton 
and Harrow have given the rudiments 
to some of Britain’s most renowned in 
statesmanship and scholarship. These 
rudiments were laid thoroughly in young 
Gladstone, who very soon showed un- 
usual cleverness in mathematics and 
the languages, in composition and dec- 
lamation. He could write well and 
speak well, Se ~hether on the recita- 
tion bench, at the black-board, or in the 
debating society, he was noticeable for 
aptness and quickness, a high spirit, an 
aristocratic appearance, an irritable 
temper, a sensitive jealousy of his 
honor, a graceful demeanor, a silvery 
voice, an unintermittent industry, and an 
ambition which, while spurning artifice 
or craft as a means of advancement, 
was irrepressible and invincible. Under 
its impulse, he went bounding on and up 
with the ease of a hare and the grace 
of a fawn. 

Before he had reached his teens he 


was & prodigy in acquisition, and would 
discuss the most abstruse questions with 
his father, who delighted to “draw him 
out” for his own edification and the 


astonishment of his guests. Among 
the latter were Henry Brougham and 
George Canning, who were profuse in 
applause of the young man’s culture, 
and in predictions of his renown, what- 
ever profession he might select. Can- 
ning particularly was his admirer, per- 
haps from the fact that he found in the 
brilliant young fellow that passion and 
faculty for oratory which he himself 
possessed. The rising star was a con- 
genial spirit to the planet that then was 
shining in meridian splendor. 

From Eton young Gladstone went to 
Oxford, and there soon attained that in- 
tellectual pre-eminence among his asso- 
ciates which he has ever since retained. 
He stepped at once to the first rank of 
academic distinction, and reached at last 
“Double First honors.” His excellence 
in both abstruse calculation and elegant 
rhetoric was not merely that spirit of 
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dazzling precocity which is sometimes 
seen in the boy, but which is no more 
seen afterward. It was well rooted. 
It was a part of the student, and is 
a part of the statesman. It is very 
seldom that you find in one man such 
complete mastery of four studies so di- 
verse as mathematics, the languages, 
rhetoric and oratory. 

As to his social life at Oxford, Mr. 
Gladstone was the bright particular 
favorite of his own particular circle. 
He did not make himself common. 
His set was small and select. His 
friends were few, but choice. He had 
many admirers, but not many comrades. 
If any looked upon him with the eyes 
of jealousy or envy, or if any had that 
feeling toward him which human nature 
is prone to have when -it is forbidden 
approach to unrivaled superiority, there 
were none but what would bear testi- 
mony to his candor, chivalry and be- 
nevolence. 

One of these friendships, which after- 
ward proved of great political import- 
ance, was that contracted with the son 
of the then Duke of Newcastle, who 
gave him his first seat in Parliament 
by giving him a borough to stand for, 
which, in conformity to a custom that 
still obtains in England, to the mon- 
strous perversion of its franchise, was 
carried in the pocket of His Grace’s 
trowsers. 

His Grace was tory to the core. So 
was his protege. Who can wonder that 
With aristocratic instincts — 
technically 


he was ? 
a born gentleman— not 
perhaps, but intrinsically —a born An- 
glican, too, baptized the third day, in 
all the ceremonials of the Church 
blameless ; shrinking with all the deli- 
cacy of his refinement from contact 
with those whom “the Church” bans 
as dissenting gentiles; siding with the 
High Church party from sheer aversion 
for those tendencies 
which now his riper judgment approves ; 


running to Ritualism from sheer im- 


“leveling up” 
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pulse of sentimentality; brought up at 
the feet of the Gamaliel of Ritualism, 
the great and good Dr. John Henry 
Newman, now a burning and a shining 
light of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and an ornament as well of the spirit- 
ual Church Catholic throughout the 
world ;—under such circumstances, I 
say, is it to surprise us that this impul- 
sive and impressible young man should 
grow up a churchman of the church- 
men, and a conservative of the con- 
servatives? Even now, at three-score, 
he is one of the most equitable of men. 
What must he have been when the now 
very venerable ecclesiastical cry of 
“Wolf! Wolf!” awoke the echoes amid 
the old stone walls of Oxford! 

Young Gladstone had only to believe, 
as he did, with perfect sincerity, that 
this cry was well founded, to feel it fire 
his high-hearted courage into decisive 
action. Believing the wolves of dissent 
were howling out threatenings and 
slaughter at the gates of The Establish- 
ment, there was nothing for him to do 
but to spring to her defence with all the 
beautiful impetuosity and thoughtless 
enthusiasm with which nature had en- 
dowed him. He rushed, as the unthink- 
ing horse, into the battle. 

Oxford was divided, but the High 
Church majority was large and heavy, 
as well it might be, for it was headed 
by such men as the saintly Keble and 
the eloquent Newman, whose subse- 
quent exchange of churches is described 
by his new adherents as a “ conversion,” 
and by his old ones as a “ perversion.” 
The ministry had but one great name, 
Whately, who did then just as Glad- 
stone has done since, and just as many 
have done before and since. He went 
with his higher judgment against his 
sentimental prejudices. He pronounced 
for religious freedom and against “the 
Church.” 

One feels provoked to think that 
young Gladstone did not side with 
Whately and against Newman, and 
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thus save himself many a meal of vealy 
opinions bound in calf. Veal is well 
enough for an occasional repast, but it 
is not desirable as an habitual diet; 
and political veal is particularly indi- 
gestible. 

So Mr. Gladstone, thus endowed as 
to natural sympathies, thus instructed 
in conservatism, and entering Parlia- 
ment in the trowsers pocket of a tory 
duke, what wonder that he took his 
seat and his stand on the tory side! 

Unlike Disraeli, he held his tongue 
at first, and for some time. And when 
he did rise, his brevity was as notice- 
able as his brilliancy, and his toryism 
He knew 
his power, and was wise enough to hus- 
band it. 
judicious to waste his ammunition upon 
game unworthy of his attainments, or 
to make a display of himself unbecom- 
ing in one of his experience and years. 

One of his earliest speeches was 
against the ballot; and although he has 
never, I believe, recanted on that point, 
his latter-day silence upon it, which 
still continues, is taken as an indication 
of “growth” in this direction. His 
first speech of note in the House of 
Commons was against the motion of 
Lord John Russell to “apply the sur- 
plus revenues of the Irish Church to 
secular purposes.” That speech ob- 
tained the admiration and commenda- 
tion of Lord Derby and Disraeli, as a 
reward of its captivating eloquence and 


was as conspicuous as either. 


He was too sagacious and too 


thorough conservatism. 

That was 1832. Peel was in power. 
He drew Gladstone to his side, gave 
him his confidence, and so, two years 
after entering Parliament, he became a 
minister of the Crown. He was ap- 
pointed Junior Lord of the Treasury, 
from which position he was soon trans- 
ferred to that of Under-Secretary of the 
Colonial Office, from which he retired 
at the end of Sir Robert’s brief and 
troublous first term, with a fine reputa- 
tion for executive ability and concilia- 
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tory spirit. In the midst of the acri- 
monious controversy which then agitated 
the country, he remained comparatively 
and, for one of his temperament, sur- 
prisingly placable and tranquil. Re- 
turned to his seat at the head of the 
poll from Newark, he looked reticently 
but ambitiously upon the turbulent and 
complicated fray for awhile, and then 
eloquently and enthusiastically entered 
He took the side of the Crown 
in the Canadian troubles in 1837, which 


into it. 


grew out of the complaint that the ap- 
pointments for Canada were too partial 
to the French. 

In 1838 came the agitation, with Lord 
Brougham at its head and George 
Thompson for his most eloquent lieut- 
enant, for ante-dating the time of eman- 
cipation, which had been fixed for 1840; 
or, rather, ante-dating the end of the 
negro apprenticeship system, which had 
been substituted for the little more ob- 
noxious system of slavery itself, and 
Glad- 


stone took the side of the planters, of 


which was to end with that year. 


whom his father was one, and answered 
the thunders of Brougham at Exeter 
Hall, with his own less impressive but 
more persuasive and pleasing eloquence, 
He had 


the distinction of making the last speech 


at his place in the Commons. 


in the great debate on the question — 
a speech described by the Times as 
“eloquent and able.” 

It looks as though he were on the 
wrong side; but whether right or 
wrong, it was not the side of the people. 
However, Mr. Gladstone always voted 
and often spoke in favor of the aboli- 
tion of slavery, which proves that, con- 
servative as he was, his conservatism 
did not become so approved as to ap- 
prove of “the sum of all villainies.” 

Again he espoused the unpopular and 
unfair side upon the question of the en- 
franchisement of the Jews and of giving 
State aid toward the edueation of dis- 
senters’ children. 

In these debates he was plausible, 


courteous and cute; but then, as 
as frequently since, his argument 
ferred from his “ fatal facility of w 
He would get entangled in the mes! 
his verbose declamation and fall head- 
long; as when, in endeavoring to draw 
an argument from the scarcity of the 
“They are scarcely 
face of English 


Jews, he says: 
perceptible on the 
society ;” and then, when he wants to 
make a conservative bugaboo out of 
them, he says: “In introducing thes: 
men to Parliament and other high offi 
ces, there exists an absolute tendency 
to disqualify Parliament for the per 
formance of any duties connected with 


religion, and, by easy transitions, to 


overturn the very principles on which 


” 


the Constitution of this nation is based 
All of which he doubtless sincerely be- 
lieved at the time of its utterance, and 
all of which he probably sees now to be 
twaddle. At all 
events, he would not oppose now the 


sheer conservative 
education of the children of dissenters 
out of the national exchequer, and he 
cordially shook hands with Baron Roths- 
child the other day, as he returned to 
the seat to which he had been re-elected 
the day before by the Gladstone party. 
And the Baron’s descent is as plain as 
a@ nose on a man’s face. 

Then came the book which has been 
the Banquo’s ghost of the “ growing” 
statesman from that day to this. It 
valled “ The State in its Relations 
” Tt went bang against 


Its literary ex 


was 
to the Church. 
all disestablishment. 
cellencies were such that Macauley, in 
reviewing it, while dissenting from its 
conclusions, expresses the hope that its 
author “ will not let political avocations 
so entirely engross him as to leave no 
leisure for literature and philosophy.” 
But if the book is decidedly on the 
wrong side, there is to be obtained from 
its pettifoggy logic, its transparent fal 
lacies and its ambiguous verbiage, som¢ 
hope for the right side. The most valu 
able aid the Anti-Church-and-State party 
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receive is from the arguments of their 
opponents. 

Miss Martineau must have had this 
book in her mind’s eye, if not in her 
head’s eye, when she wrote of its author: 
“The 
clearly understood, and the prevalent 
doubt is whether he understands it him- 


character of his mind is not 


self.” This is precisely what I say now, 
adding now what Miss Martineau added 
then (1850): 
of his thoughtfulness and his conscien- 


“But enough is known 


tiousness to cause him to be regarded 
with emphatic respect and hope, at a 
time when earnest men are to be prized 
above all others.” And with Macauley, 
“we respect his integrity and his be- 
nevolence,” while in common with both 
of these acute critics, and with all, in- 
deed, whether critics or panegyrists, we 
can not “clearly” delineate the pro- 
cesses of this singularly comprehensive 
and singularly incomprehensible mind. 

That he is a great debater can not be 
questioned ; that he is incapable of pro- 
found argumentation is equally suscep- 
tible of proof. So that, while few men 
are more effective on the floor of a 
deliberative body, none are more open 
to criticism on the pages of a book. 
The solution is easy. That affluence 
of vocabulary, that fertility in devising 
escape from a logical dilemma, and that 
stateliness of diction, sometimes as ob- 
scure as it is sonorous, which renders 
him captivating and formidable as an 
ad captandum orator, are not only not 
an advantage but an absolute disad- 
vantage to him, when he comes to a 
hand-to-hand conflict with a respectable 
logician. 

And a controversialist of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s sort imposes not only upon his 
His head 


The wish of 


hearers but upon himself. 
imposes upon his heart. 

the latter is father to the thought of the 
former. Incapable of logic, he is liable 
to mistake his slight of tongue for ac- 
credited reasoning, and his string of 
rhetorical beads for a chain of logical 
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links. Enamored of the decoration with 
which he is able to invest his fog of words, 
he is unable to see that a fog it is, never- 
theless. 
his own diction, he is deaf to the uncer- 
And if the 


trumpet give an uncertain sound, of 


Impressed with the majesty of 
tain sound of his trumpet. 


what use the melody of its tone and 
the fascination of its music? 

The book of '39 was unequivocal and 
uncompromising in opposition to the 
disestablishment of the Irish church; 
the book of ’69, damp from the hands 
of the printer, is just as unequivocal 
and uncompromising in favor of the 
disestablishment of the 
Will it be 99 before the next step, viz. : 
a book to justify the disestablishment 
of the This 


would be no more of a step, or, as his 


Irish church. 


English church? last 
partizans say, “growth,” than that first. 
The last step seems just as inevitable in 
’69 as the second step did in’39. These 
two books—the bold laying down of 
the platform, and the equally candid re- 
cantation of it—are a study of the 
rarest interest to the student of human 
nature. One is justas courageous, just 
as candid, just as conscientious, just as 
injudicious, just as illogical, just as con- 
fused in its majors and minors, and just 
as certainly to be eaten by its author, as 
the other was.) 69 undertakes the same 
utterly hopeless task that made °39 a 
ridiculous failure. It is as much a plea 
for the maintenance of the trunk and 
the two remaining branches of the pes- 
tilential upas, as it is for the cutting off 
of its Irish limb. This proves that the 
root of the matter is not yet in the great 
leader of the liberals. But as he always 
yields to “the logic of events,” in de- 
fault of logic of his own, we may join 
the charitable critics and the hopeful 
radicals of his followers in expecting 
him to be well rooted and grounded in 
the faith before he gets through with 
the work of amputation he now has in 
hand. 
if he is the conscientious (and ambi- 


He is not done “growing” yet, 
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tious) man his ardent admirers believe 
him to be. 

For my part, I suspect that here is 
one of those men whose instinct, taste, 
esthetic nature and sentimental preju- 
dices are at war with his judgment, his 
enlightened conscience, his religious 
nature. Thus, a man may have a pow- 
erful feeling of aristocracy, and yet 
take the side of democracy. He 
may. intensely like to be a slaveholder, 
and yet refuse to own a slave. His 
sympathy with the privileged class may 
be almost irresistibly strong, yet his 
judgment against it may be just enough 
stronger to save him to the cause of hu- 
man rights. The most active abolition- 
ist may have a more intense prejudice 
against the negro than his owner has. 
To go with one’s conscience may some- 
times be hard, but to go against one’s 
prejudices of race, of religion, and the 
like, handed down in the blood from 
the third and fourth generation, and 
bred in the bone by education, is in- 
comparably more difficult. Changes in 
opinion may come of events in the 
twinkling of an eye; but the eradica- 
tion of a prejudice is a slow and 
tedious process. Man may change his 
own mind; God only changes the heart 
of man. It is absurd to expect the 
patrician-bred philanthvopist to share 
in the feeling of fellowship with the 
lowly, that warms the heart and impels 
the feet of his plebian-born coadjutor. 
And the former is to be credited with 
more cross-bearing than the latter. 

There are persons of the ingrained 


aristocratic-ritualistic sort who live and ° 


move according to the dictates of their 
natural instinct, and, therefore, have no 
more to do with questions pertaining to 
human progress than they would like to 
have to do with as many fleas or mosqui- 
toes in the chamber where they seek their 
sleep and rest. But Mr. Gladstone is 
one of that gentle-grained sort whose 
instincts are made subservient to their 
benevolence, their conscience, their 
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sense of justice, and their feeling of 
obligation to the two commandments 
upon which hang all the law and the 
prophets. As to his books —his changes 
in opinion, his right-about-face, and al] 
that—it is but a fruitless, bootless at- 
tempt to explain the progress of con- 
science by a resort to logic. The ex. 
planation is superfluous. Such feeling 
of accountability to the public is a mis- 
chievous unmaniliness. Better policy 
than writing books would have been 
the blind man’s answer to the Phari- 
sees, who never change in opinion: 
“How mine eyes were opened I know 
not (at least I can’t give a logical 
explanation); but one thing I know, 
whereas I was blind, now I see.” If 
such an answer had not made the mat- 
ter better, it could not have made it 
worse; for as soon as the Pharisees of 
Oxford saw that the statesman’s eyes 
were opened, they cast him out, which 
was all the better for him; for then it 
was that he finally cast his tory skin 
and left it behind. He was more lib- 
eral as the representative of radical 
South Lancastershire than he could 
ever hope to be, with all his openness 
to conviction, as the member from tory 
Oxford. He now sits for the metropoli- 
tan borough of Greenwich. 

Let the solution of Mr. Gladstone's 
changes of front be ever so difficult to 
define, it is a great satisfaction for us 
who are dead in love with religious lib- 
erty and irrepressible in our resolve to 
see her come to universal dominion, to 
know that the eyes of this powerful 
man (blind from his birth) are being 
gradually opened to her charms and 
claims, be the how of their opening 
what it may. 

After this much upon the most prom- 
inent points of the great Minister's 
career, the remainder of its details 
would not be particularly interesting. 
Suffice it here to say, that as a member of 
Peel's second Cabinet, and as Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer in the ministry 
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respectively of Aberdeen, Palmerston 
and Russell, he achieved an imperisha- 
ble fame for administrative tact, for 
mastery of the art of finance, for wis- 
dom in council, for scholarly attain- 
ments, for both elegant oratory and 
business-like public speaking, and for 
fidelity in the discharge of his duties. 
In all of these he stands pre-eminent 
—one of the foremost; in some res- 
pects the foremost man of a century 
rich in men of marvelous brain, mag- 
nificent attainments and sublime deeds. 
With his wonted impetuosity he said, 
during our war with the slaveholders, 
“ Jefferson Davis has created a nation ;” 
but that opinion, too, he has retracted, 
as slavery’s fight for liberty was rather 
unsuccessful. 

He is now at the zenith of his grand 
career; for the cheers that greeted the 
conclusion of his great speech on the 
Irish church question have scarcely 
died away as I approach the conclusion 
of this sketch. In that speech all the 
characteristics of his genius were un- 
He made a hack- 

Details of 
complicated 


usually conspicuous. 
neyed subject fascinating. 
programme, necessarily 

with provisions and reservations, and 
burthened with elaborate estimates 
were so set forth as to charm the hearer 
with the orderliness of their assortment 
and arrangement, and the luminous 
drapery with which they were arrayed. 
Statistics were madé as entertaining as 
alove story. The “gradgrind philoso- 
phy” was transformed into a romance. 
Cold abstractions came from the ora- 
tor’s tongue, glowing with the warmth 
of an impassioned appeal. That mel- 
lifuous baritone was more mellifluous 
than ever. That grasp of intellect was 
more than ever the wonder of its ob- 
servers. That subtle dexterity in the 
manipulation of words, so as to make 
them rouse a friend with enthusiasm 
and allay the acrimony of a foe as well, 
was never more apparent. Never be- 
fore, indeed, were we so astonished at 
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the resources of the orator’s mind. 
Never can we forget his contagious 
earnestness; his graceful deference to 
the opinions of opponents; his delicate 
vein of self-depreciation ; his tone and 
air of conciliation adroitly blended with 
those of uncompromising firmness; his 
exquisite literary taste ; his self-control, 
stopping just short of self-assurance ; 
his enthusiasm, tempered by a sense of 
the gravity of the occasion; and his 
dignified composure, enlivened by a 
cheerful confidence in the final issue. 
He was equal to the occasion. And to 
say that, is to say that he was competent 
for a task whose performance will bring 
grander benefits to religious liberty than 
has any other event since that beneficent 
reaction, although stupendous botch, the 
English Reformation. 

In the majestic periods of that fo- 
rensic argument I heard the first tolling 
of the bell that will keep on tolling 
until the people of Great Britain shall, 
with shouts and rejoicings, follow the 
last remnant of The Establishment to 
the tomb, where it shall “sleep in dust 
with kindred” tyrannies. Again has 
the master-builder builded better than 
he knew. Again he does more than he 
means. At last he lifts the 
strikes home with a power which only 
he possesses. He does not hear the re- 
verberations of the stroke in all their 
length and breadth. But the people do; 
and what they hear they know to be the 
tumult of their friends, rallying for their 
deliverance, at the gates of their prison- 
And so we may close with the 


ax and 


house. 
closing words of this magnificent ora- 
tion, giving them a scope and infusing 
them with a hope which their author 
will refuse them : 

“We are sanguine of the issue. We 
believe, and for my part I am deeply 
convinced, that when the final consum- 
mation shall arrive, and when the words 
are spoken that shall give the force of 
law to the work embodied in this 
measure—the work of peace and jus- 
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tice —those words will be echoed upon 
every shore where the name of Ireland 
or the name of Great Britain has been 


heard, and the answer to them will come 


SKETCHES 
BY DR. 


N Y EXILE.—He lived just across 
]' the way. An old wooden house,large 
and gloomy, and as grand as a wooden 
‘ house ever can be. Great trees nodded 
about it, brushing the weather-beaten 
clapboards with their soft, green leaves; 
rustle, rustle, rustle, all through the long 
summer day, and when the stars came 
out at night, I could still hear the rust- 
ling. Tall, coarse grass and rank weeds 
choked the once beautiful flowers and 
shrubs, and the lawn, with its tangled 
grass and heaps of rubbish, looked very 
untidy. 

I knew nothing, personally, of the 
former occupants of the house, my 
knowledge being limited to the gossips 
of the neighborhood, which gossips I 
was obliged to sift, retaining only that 
which was credible, but how near to 
the truth I could not tell. 

The house remained vacant more 
than a year after I first saw it. The 
good people round about began to look 
upon it with distrust, and called it the 
“deserted” house. I think there was 
no mention of its being haunted; but 
the hurried steps past it at night, and 
the looks askance when the broad day- 
light shone on the mossy roof, savored 
strongly of strange sights and sounds, 
of long, flowing robes of white, and 
fleshless faces. 

I smiled and said nothing. 
that in those sultry midsummer days 


I knew 


no cooler spot could be found than the 
rustic seat under the giant elm that 
grew just north of the old house; and 
that there was no purer, cooler water 


FROM 


[ May, 


back in the approving verdict of man. 
kind.” 


Lonpoy, April, 1869. 


MEMORY—III. 
SIDEVIEW. 


than that which came bubbli: 
the spring beneath the old rox k, f 
ing the same course for years and y 
and mingling at last with the wat 
the tiny brooklet that murmured th: 
the field beyond. 

And I 


memories connected with that g 


knew there were d 
mansion. Often and often I wandered 
through the empty, echoing 1 
from the grand parlor to the atti 
in my cabinet were many mem 
the old place. A scrap of 
written in a bold, masculine 
“Edith.” Ah! did Edith ever 
it? It was but a fragment; y 
was enough to tell me that the 
deepest, holiest passion was | 
that once pure white paper. 
white ; but it had grown yellow, and 
and wrinkled. Had the writer? 
the letters—they will never fade, 
think — were as black as the day t 
were written, and as full and rou 
Did Edith receive this, and throw 
carelessly aside, to be gazed at by 
strangers? This love, that was al! hers 
without the asking? Or is sh 
to and fro on the earth, not do 
but wondering why he was silent? 
haps they are both silent, in that 
home of humanity. 

Then there was a ring, a little « 
of gold set with diamonds of the purest 
water. I found it in a little chink in 
the floor. Probably searched for s« 
of times, and found by me 
Whose was it? Where was the wearer: 
I loved to roam and dream through 
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the dese rted house, so redolent of the 


past; of love and happiness; or of 


crushed hopes—of misery. 


I peopled 
with creatures of my 
They flitted 


laughing, singing, just 


the apartments 


imagination. here and 


talking, 


used to do; but 


there, 
when I at- 
tempted to unravel the mystery which 
surely clung to the old house, they all 
vanished, leaving me to call up new 
fancies to while away my hours. Ah, 
how many happy ones I have passed 
there, alone with my thoughts! They 
“My Exile” 


will never come again. 
has taken possession. 

It was a cold December day when 
the dozen loaded sleighs piled up to the 
door of the old 
their freight into the great hall. 
took 


places, under the guidance of 


unloaded 
One 


house, and 


after another the teams their 
an old, 
gray-haired man, and when the sleighs 
were emptied they all drove away so 
silently. Soon a little column of thick, 
black smoke arose from the old chim- 
ney, and I sat and watched it, bidding 
good-by to my fancy’s creations over 
the way. 

Soon after the teams drove away, a 
covered traveling carriage, looking so 
lofty in contrast with the sleighs, drove 
up to the door. A gentleman alighted, 


and then reached out his arms for 


another occupant. How tenderly he 
placed her on the step, and how lovingly 
I could not see 
the face, but no vail could hide that 


look of love. Was it Edith? I hoped so. 


she looked up to him. 


The gray-haired man let them in. 
The smoke was still curling up from the 
chimney, and I knew there was a roar- 
ing blaze in the old fireplace, lighting 
with a cheerful 


the room glow and 


driving out the dampness. I really 
wanted to look in upon them; and to- 
ward night—I could not wait longer — 
my rap at the door brought the old, 
gray-haired servant. 

He eyed me sharply while I was 


speaking, and, with a promise to see 
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his master, left me standing there in 
the cold. 

“ Master sends his respects,” said he, 
when he returned, “and thanks you for 
your kindness; but begs that you will 
excuse him.” 

I might have known it; but I had 
spoken with the servant, proving that 
he was veritable flesh and blood, much 
to the amazement of my simple-minded 
neighbors, who had already trumped up 
a first-class ghost story. 

A month passed; then another; and 
yet another; and I had not spoken with 
the master over the way. 

“ Master sends his respects, and begs 
that you will excuse him, he is so very 
busy,” was the stereotyped answer that 
met me at the door. 

I did not question the truth of the 
statement; for since the night of the 
arrival I had seen no one but the old 
servant about the house or grounds. | 
sometimes doubted my own senses, the 
gentleman and lady kept so close. I 
think I never should have known them 
but for an occurrence that compelled 
them to accept the shelter of my house 
for a brief time. 

I awoke one night with a flood of 
light pouring into my room. I hastened 
to the window. The east wing and the 
main structure of the house over the 
way were all in flames. Dressing with 
all speed, I hastened to the scene and 
awoke the sleeping inmates in the west 
wing. 

I took the lady, half dazed with 
fright, to my house, and then returned 
to help the two men to save from the 
house whatever could be 
Strangest of all, I 


them ripping up the floors in the west 


burning 
reached. found 
wing, and searching about in every con- 
ceivable spot, instead of removing the 
household goods. 

“What are you about!” I exclaimed, 
sharply. “Come and help me remove 
these things to a place of safety.” 

The man looked up for an instant. 
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“T am searching for something more 
valuable to me than the house and all 
else there is in it. Move what you 
please, and pay no attention to me.” 

It was no time for argument; so I 
said no more, but went to work with a 
will. 

When morning dawned there was left 
on the spot a pile of smouldering ashes, 
four tall chimneys, and a score of charred 
and blackened trees. 

Thus opened the acquaintance with 
my neighbor over the way—my Exile. 
There is no mystery now. He has told 
me everything. 

“T was away,” said he, “when it 
happened. My father and mother were 
at home; also, my two younger sisters 
and Edith Gladding, a daughter of an 
old friend of my father’s. 

“With Edith I was what is generally 
termed ‘in love’; but had thus far kept 
it secret, knowing that my parents 
would be displeased. 

“T had been from home about six 
months, when I received a letter from 
my father that chilled me through and 
through; yet, after the first shock was 
over, I felt that it was all false. Edith 
was suspected, and had been accused 
of theft. No particulars—only the 
bare fact; yet I felt and knew that she 
was innocent, just as I feel and know 
to-day, although the real facts of the 
case have never been developed. 

“T wrote immediately to Edith, telling 
her plainly of my feelings towards her, 
and then prepared to follow the letter. 
When I arrived at home, Edith was 
gone, and had not seen my letter. 

“T learned the particulars, and the 
evidence was strongly against her; yet I 
had no doubts. For my faith, I was 
banished from home; and from that 
time commenced my search for Edith. 
After long years I found her, and she 
returned with me to my old home. All 
the rest have passed away. 

I have said that the truth in regard 
to the theft is not known. I had searched 


[May, 


the old house from top to bottom, 
save a part of the west wing. You saw 
me searching there during the fire, ] 
found nothing. The ring is gone; yet 
I do not doubt her.” 

“The ring?” I asked, hopefully. 

“A little diamond ring, sir; quite 
valuable in itself, but more so as an 
heirloom. It was my mother’s.” 

I went to the cabinet, and took out 
both ring and letter. The former I 
gave to the man, the latter to Edith. 

“Tt is the same!” exclaimed the 
man, joyfully. “All is clear now, 
Edith.” 

Then followed my explanation. 

There is a new house over the way 
now, and a happy home. “ My Exile” 
is reaping the reward for his faith when 
everything looked dark. He took her 
to his heart when all the world was 


against her, and now he has proof, if 


any were needed, that she is worthy. 

Many a summer day since have I sat 
under the old elm and listened to his 
recital of the hopes and fears and love 
that spurred him on when searching for 
the lost one. 

He is “ My Exile” no longer. Edith’s 
claims were stronger. 


THE MAID OF CHICAGO. 

Perhaps I do wrong to call her the 
Maid of Chicago; but that is the name 
I see written way down in my memory. 
I like it; it is the only name I ever 
knew her by, and I have decided that 
none other is so appropriate. 

But you must not class her with the 
Maid of Orleans; 
Fanaticism, courage, daring, or what- 


nor yet of Saragossa. 


ever may have been the characteristic 
of Joan or Agustina, certainly was 
not inherent in the Maid of Chicag: 
A more timid, retiring character | 
never saw; yet she was as brave in her 
unflinching devotion to duty, and mor 
of a heroine. The courage required to 
face danger for an hour was nothing in 


comparison to the faith and love and 
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hope and self-denial displayed by this 
little retiring woman, whom I name the 
Maid of Chicago. 

Some may remember her. 
every morning, for months, she passed 
slong Dearborn street, and turned when 
she reached Randolph street. At night 
she appeared at the corner of Randolph, 
and retraced her steps along Dearborn. 
Always alone, and always drawing a 
second look from the passer-by. 


Nearly 


And she was very pretty. 

Petite in physique; soft blue eyes, 
very fascinating, and full of kindness 
and love; soft, brown hair, plaited so 
neatly —chignons were not in vogue 
then, and I doubt whether she would 
have worn one—and looped up so 
tastily; mouth bewitchingly lovely, and 
sometimes sad, like her eyes. Many an 
admiring glance was cast upon her, but 
she passed them by unheeded. Her 
life was one of duty, not pleasure. 

One evening, about dark, she entered 
my office. 

With a few hurried words I was made 
acquainted with the object of her visit, 
and I followed her without hesitation. 

Feverish with impatience, it was diffi- 
cult to keep pace with her rapid steps. 

Through the dark she led me, utter- 
ing no word until we reached the cor- 
ner of a dirty, narrow street or lane. 
Then she looked up, and spoke in her 
musical voice : 

“Fear nothing, Doctor; you are safe 
with me.” 

And, indeed, I was safe. Drunken 
men ceased their brawl as she passed 
them; wretched children ceased their 
noisy, blasphemous shouts, and looked 
at her with wondering eyes; and the 
brazen-faced, gaudily-dressed women, 
wih whom the street was thronged, 
heart- 
rending laughter and hid their faces or 


ceased their mocking, almost 


suddenly disappeared within some dark 
alley or some adjacent doorway. To 
all of these poor outcasts she spoke 
kindly, and I followed amazed. 
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“This way, Doctor; step carefully, 
for the stairs are none of the best.” 

She led me to the vilest den that it 
was ever my good fortune (or bad) to 
enter. Oaths, rude jests, obscenity and 
words of anger came to me through the 
open door. 
of the lowest, vilest—shall I say most 
God-forsaken ? — class sitting, 
standing or lounging about the room, 
repulsive in their filth and pitiful in 
their sins. 


Men, women and children 


were 


When my conductress threw open 
the door, all was hushed save the inco- 
herent ravings of a man suffering all 
the agonies of a fatal attack of tre- 
mens. 

It was this man that I had been 
called to attend. 

She led me to the bedside. 

“ What hope?” 

I knew there was none; but I hesi- 
What a 
sight! If I had been asked to paint a 
pen-portrait of the ruler of the infernal 
regions, I should have copied this dying 


tated, and looked on in pity. 


man’s face; yet no words of mine can 
convey a true idea of all the worst pas- 
sions that frail humanity is possessed 
of, pictured on that face. Yes; dying, 
dying. The convulsions were passing 
away, and soon he would be quiet. 
Yet, but a few moments before, the 
laugh and jest were going the rounds of 
that great room, not intimidated by the 
near approach of the grim destroyer. 
I shuddered when I thought of it, and 
wondered when I looked at the beauti- 
ful lady that could still this tumult. 

“There is no hope,” I replied. 
can last but a few moments.” 

“T feared it,” said she, almost calmly. 

She bent her head to that wicked 
face, and talked in low, murmuring 
tones, until the troubled spirit had 
taken its flight, leaving the face all 
peaceful. Had her softly spoken words 
soothed that troubled spirit and sent it 
Who can tell? 
Who does not wish it so? 


“He 


on its way rejoicing? 
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She knelt by the bedside and uttered cated the remainder of my life, 1 
a simple prayer; but so touching that work of redeeming the hundred 
tears were drawn from the rough men thousands of poor, erring outcasts 
and abandoned women that heard you and I meet every day of ow 
it, Was it imagination—the voice It is my duty. Now, good nig 
that whispered, “God bless you, sister?” may you never be called upon t 
No doubt it was; but it affected me, ness another scene like this you 
and I murmured, “ God bless you.” left. God bless you, Doctor.” 
She arose, and taking me by the Without another word, she | 
hand led me out into the night, again away through the gloom. 
guiding me safely through the dark- I have seen her many times 
ness, out of that retreat of vice. Duty, duty, is still her watchw 
“ He was my brother,” said she, stop- Silently, unostentatiously she goes 
ping to bid me good night. “Father her work, leaving blessings wh 
and mother wentin the same way. He _ she treads. With wealth enoug 
is the last. I have devoted my time to support her in luxurious ease, s!x 
their redemption; God in heaven only _ be seen at all hours ministering 
knows how hard I have tried. Now wants of the afflicted, the outca 
they are gone.” criminal; and using this wealth 
“ All gone!” she added, sadly. discriminating hand, to lift s 
“But you are not going back to that. mortals from the slough of misery 
awful place?” I asked, as she turned is only the result of their own wi 
to go. ness. Are there more like h 
“Yes, Doctor; while bending over trust so. There is work for 
my dying brother I felt that my prayers like this self-sacrificing Mai 
had been answered; that my work had cago. 


not been all in vain; and there I dedi- 


THE ROMAN HIERARCEY. 


BY WM. W. KINSLEY. 

\UT of the very bosom of the Church, the sacred retirement of domest 
\) whose Divine Founder came to dis- Learning, confined to its monast 
enthral from priestly fetters, and who was monopolized by its priests 
suffered cruel crucifixion at the hands pretended favor and forgivenes 
of priestly hate, there has sprung upa Heaven, its Tetzels bartered 
hierarchy, wide as the continents, and  lessly in the market place, fi 
eclipsing with its curse ten centuries of overflowing coffers from the et 
human life. purses of the poor. Its dung 

Kingdoms were once frail bubbles stored with countless cunningly 
blown and broken by its breath; crowns, engines of torture, thronged with 
bright toys tossed to dazzle-blind its tims who struggled helplessly in 
victims. Its anathemas caused kings lemtless grasp. By secret conv 
tremblingly to leave their thrones, and confessional ; by presumptuously 
on bended knees supplicate returning ing, as Christ’s vicegerent, to w 


favor. Its system of espionage invaded acles, forgive sins and control fate; 





The Roman 


qraftily practicing on credulous and 
wonder-loving crowds, basely pandering 
to prejudice and passion in the great, it 
sought to rob society of every inalien- 
able right, 


deeming virtue. 


and engulf in ruin every re- 


In the twelfth century, the fruitful and 
favored country of Province, embold- 
ened by Grecian teaching to free itself 
from this mitred despotism, fell under 
the frenzied enthusiasm of French cru- 
saders, who, recently returned from 
fighting Saracens, and boasting the re- 
covered sepulchre of Him whose gentle 
teaching they had so sadly forgotten, 
utterly desolated it with sword and fire- 
brands. 


increased 


Rome, alarmed by this revolt, 
the number of her spies, 
established new orders of priesthood, 
and held threateningly over the heads 
of heretics the horrors of the Inquisition. 

A century and a half of dead con- 
formity followed this Albigensian cru- 
sade, before Philip IV. of France, de- 
siring the overthrow of the rival des- 
potism, seized the Pope in his palace, 
and divided the headship of the Catholic 
Church. 


energy, the Council of Constance soon 


Yet, such is its recuperative 


healed the schism, its English adherents 


crushed the Lollards with merciless 


rigor, and Bohemia hastened to hide 
every trace of the recent revolt. 
Another slow century of ignorance 
and bonds passed, before Luther, in his 
boldly-posted theses, hurled down the 
gauntlet and burnt the bull of Leo be- 
fore the gates of Wurtemburg. Again 
Rome breasted the waves of ecclesiasti- 
eal reform. She peremptorily sum- 
moned the refractory monk to recant 
before the Diet at Worms; overthrew 
in furious battle-charge the Zwinglian 
forces ; hurled against the Netherland 
cities Philip’s blinded bigotry ; fitted out 
the Spanish Armada; scourged England 
with Mary Tudor; prompted the French 


Henry's 


treachery; and on the eve of 


St. Bartholomew, presided over a terrible 


carnival of blood. 
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She skillfully guided the chivalric 
zeal of Ignatius Loyola, changing his 
burning day-dreams of knight errantry 
into those of becoming a chanipion of 
the Mother God. 


madness, he threw aside his gay soldier 


of Bewitched into 
costume, dressed as a mendicant, went 
on painful pilgrimages, subjected him- 
self to exhausting vigils, and passed 
In 
the dimly lighted chapel of Notre Dame, 
had kindled 
devotion, he 


of 


whole nights in importunate prayer. 


with others in whom he 
fierce fires of 


that 


which planted Catholic colleges through- 


the same 
founded famed Order Jesus, 
out Europe, purged the Catholic Church 
of many revolting abuses that were fast 
sapping the foundations of its power, 
of the 
into the temples of the Aztecs, and be- 


of the 


and carried the banner Cross 


yond the worshipped waters 
Ganges. 

Against such despotism religious free- 
dom has struggled into being, and to 
lasting permanence finally fought its 
way. The pages of European history 
drip with the blood of martyred multi- 
best This 


formidable foe to freedom needed to be 


tudes of the world’s men. 
met and mastered, or mankind be com- 
pelled to wear its chains. The blessings 
of liberal Protestantism which we enjoy 
to-day are but the fruitage of victories 
won at fearful odds over this vigilant 
and unscrupulous enemy. 

This same papal arrogance and am- 
bition we find provoking vigorous pro- 
tests from the present governments of 
Europe. Vineclad Italy—under whose 
favoring skies have bloomed many fair 
flowers of fancy ; whose brilliant sunset 
tints, charms of landscape and wealth 
of architectural grace, make her, to the 
inspired masters of the brush and chisel, 
the Mecca of their pilgrimage; whose 
citizens in the brave days of old fought 
their way to republican equality against 
advancing phalanx, and, with drawn 
swords,carved outenduring fame—again 


vindicates her early renown; rises from 
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her licentious luxury of centuries; 
shakes off the wicked witchery of de- 
signing priests; routes the Austrian 
forces under the leadership of her 
Garibaldi— whose unsheathed sword 
glanced back the sunlight of yesterday; 
the shout of whose noble valor is yet 
throbbing in the breeze—and, with 
her long dissevered provinces relinked 
in strength, over her new-found freedom 
once more keeps jealous watch and 
ward. 

At the famed battle of Sadowa, Pro- 
testant Prussia humbles the house of 
Hapsburg, lays broad the foundations 
of German unity, and wrests from 
the clinched hand of France, Rome’s 
mercenary protector, the key of Euro- 
pean politics, shaking to its very 
foundations the walls of the Vati- 
can. Austria, for generations a syn- 
onym for ecclesiastical and political 
degradation and despotism, at last 
taught wisdom by defeat, attentively 
listens to the voice of her people, no 
longer priest-ridden and mute. In her 
revised constitution, as adopted by the 
Reichsrath and approved by the Em- 
peror, in December, 1867, she termin- 
ates the Concordat of 1855, clothes the 
civil authorities with power to solemn- 
ize marriage, opens to heretics the con- 
secrated burial-grounds of the Church, 
unfetters her public schools from Cath- 
olic control, removes censorship from 
the press, and grants the utmost liberty 
to every form of religious belief. 

Rome, black with rage, issues her 
Allocution, denouncing these measures 
of reform, declaring them void, and 
threatening with her vengeance any 
who should prove so bold as to attempt 
their fulfillment. Though fora moment 
the Emperor trembles on his throne, the 
masses stand firm and brave her anath- 
emas in the person of Baron Von 
Beust, the Austrian premier, who hurls 
back into the very face of Pio Nino his 
intermeddling protest, and challenges 
him to his worst working. 
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Rome, now white with fear, convokes 
an Aicumenical Council, in December, 
1869, the first since the great Reforma. 
tion of the sixteenth century, when her 
very existence seemed threatened with 
She perceives another 
fearful crisis in her affairs, demanding 
such most solemn convocation. But the 
united wisdom of her profoundest coun- 
selors will come too late to rescue her 
from her merited doom. The decree 
has gone forth. Spain, once her strong- 
est bulwark, her most ardent defender, 
the inventor of the Inquisition and the 
bloody rites of the duto-da-fe, whose 
crown Philip the Second wore when he 
cut the throat of his kingdom to serve the 
cause of the Church, is revolutionized 
in a day; Isabella is driven into exile; 
the priests left without a protector, and 
stripped of their power. Our own late 
battle-tested vindication of republican 
rule has sent a shudder through the 
eagerly watching despotisms of the Old 
World. We can distinctly trace its be- 
nign influences in the marked changes 
already effected in the dynasties of 
Europe. 

Yet Rome, though perceiving that 
Victor Emanuel will soon hold court 
within the gates of the Eternal City, 
and that she must seek asylum beyond 
the Alps, prompted by the same bold, 
bad spirit that has marked her course 
through the blood-stained 
shrewdly distrusting the treacherous 
friendship of the politic Napoleon, is 
sending millions of money and bands 
of zealous emissaries among our im- 
pressible freedmen at the South. Traces 
of her secret machinations, agents of 
the Christian Commission have testified 
to finding in startling number. Could 
she here gain the balance of power, 
secure control in the political canvass, 
might she not once more rebuild her 
crumbling throne? Such is evidently 
her contemplated dernier resort in this 
the hour of her extremity. But rail- 
roads and telegraphs, spelling books 
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and more liberal gifts of franchise, are 
resistless forces pitted against her rule. 
In vain have the Jesuits been noise- 
lessly multiplying converts throughout 
the kindgom of China; in vain are the 
costly splendors of her Canton Cathe- 
dral, her cunning conformity to the 
erude customs of the country, success- 
ful rivalry of the Buddhist religionists in 
the craft of idol-structure, elegance of 
priestly robes, swinging censors of 
sweet frankincense, and subtle ravish- 
ment of organ-harmonies. The gates 
of seclusion, on whose unused hinges 
has gathered the rust of two thousand 
years, at last are swung wide, and al- 
ready commerce and culture and Chris- 
tianized thought are rolling their life- 
frought waves of influence over the 
arid desert of China’s four hundred 
millions of benighted people. 
rance and intolerance, the two pillars on 
which alone rests the superstructure of 


Igno- 


Roman supremacy, war’s cannon have 


crumbled. It is full of grandest proph- 
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ecy that the foreign policy of China 
has been entrusted to the fertile, free- 
thinking brain of a progressive Amer- 
ican, and a generous guarantee given 
of the fullest protection to every form 
of religious belief. 

Rome’s prestige through the Middle 
Ages lives only in memory, for she con- 
tinues to ally herself with the con- 
tracted prejudices and bigotry that con- 
trolled mankind then, choosing for her 
weapons the same low tricks of cun- 
ning, base panderings to pride, subtle 
appeals to fear, the same reeking sword 
and flaming fagot. While learning is 
becoming widely disseminated, and is 
permanently advancing public opinion 
by its individualizing tendencies at 
work among the masses, she, blinded 
and death-struck, is still desperately 
clinging to the effete conservatisms of 
a by-gone time. What was once her 
strong tower is now her prison-house, 
and will prove her sepulchre. 


AWAY! 


Translated from the German of Heinrich Heine, 


BY STANLEY WATERLOO. 


HE Day’s enamoured of the gloomy Night, 
The Spring in hoary winter takes delight, 
And Life, the beautiful’s in love with Death, 
And thou, thou lovest me with every breath! 


Thou lov’st me—oh, what evil thou hast found! 
What fear-inspiring shadows thee surround ! 
Swift from thy face the blooming roses fleet ; 
To death thy soul is bleeding, O my sweet! 


Away from me, and dally in thy bower, 

With butterflies, gay triflers of an hour, 

Who, glancing in the sunlight, have no part 

With me and grief—away, and spare thine heart! 


19 





UTAH. 


BY Cc. B. 


HE American continent is traversed, 

throughout its entire length, by a 
ehain of mountains, the grandest and 
most extensive on the globe. 

Sinking, at the Isthmus of Panama, 
sufficiently to permit the commerce of 
the world to pass over, as the camel 
kneels to receive upon his back the load 
of his master, it rises again, grandly as 
ever, occupying almost entirely the 
southernmost peninsulas of North 
America. Dividing at the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec into two great ranges, 
these pursue their northwesterly course, 
one following the Pacific coast, the 
other diverging eastward, then converg- 
ing toward and finally uniting with its 
companion near the Northern Ocean. 

These mountains, which, in South 
America, bear the name of the Andes, 
Cordilleras delos Andes, in North Amer- 
ica, are variously denominated ; the east- 
ern branch being usually called the 
Rocky Mountains, and the western, the 
Coast Range and the Sierra Nevadas. 

These great Cordillera of the North, 
branching at Tehuantepec, traversing, 
at various distances apart, the entire 
continent, binding it and 
terminating only with the solid struc- 
ture of the globe, form, with the 
intervening mountains and basins, 
what has been denominated “ The Moun- 
tain System of North America.” And 
the elevated region within those bound- 
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aries, embracing two-sevenths of the 
continent, constitutes the Great Ameri- 
ean Plateau. This immense table-land, 
completely encircled by the loftiest 
ranges, occupies a space four thousand 
miles in length, averaging five hundred 
in width; and nearly the whole of this 
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immense area is more than a mile above 
the level of the ocean. 

The North American Plateau is di- 
vided, by transverse mountain ranges, 
into seven great basins, commencing 
with the one which includes the City of 
Mexico, and ending with the Frazer 
River Basin. Three of these have no 
outlet to the sea. One, the basin of the 
Rio Grande Del Norte, discharges its 
waters into the Gulf of Mexico. 
others are drained by the Colorado and the 
Columbia, which cut their way through 
coast range tothe Pacific; while a fourth, 
through Frazer River, finds an outlet to 
the same ocean. Each of these basins 
has its lakes and rivers, its mountains 
and its plains, and some of them have 
their forests of pine and cedar. The 
climate is generally mild and uniform, 
the atmosphere dry, pure and serene. 
The more elevated regions are subject 
to fitful storms; these seldom, however, 
exhibit the fury which characterizes 
those upon the plains between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Missouri. 

The soil is of a mineral and silicious 
composition, containing all the elements 
of great fertility. It only needs the 
action of water. This comes not from 
the clouds directly, but is deposited in 
the form of snow upon the highest 
mountains, where it constitutes the 
source of innumerable streams. At no 
distant day these mountain rivers, by 4 
system of irrigation, will be carried 
over a thousand mountain sides. Then 
will they make glad the barren desert, 
and fit it for human habitation. 

Upon many of the mountains are 
forests, some of them hundreds of miles 
in extent ; and where these fail, it is be- 
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lieved coal exists in sufficient quanti- 
ties for all the purposes of civilization. 

There are, in some localities, im- 
mense districts of country almost en- 
tirely destitute of wood and water. But 
what may be done by building artesian 
wells and opening the mines of coal, is 
among the mysteries of the future. No 
treacherous bodies of sand, like those 
of the great Sahara, are ready to bury 
the traveler from sight. Nor are the 
inclemencies of the weather usually 
very severe. By providing in advance 
supplies of water and food, one may 
travel in comparative comfort over the 
worst of these American deserts. After 
the fatigues of the day, he can lie down 
at night upon the dry earth, and, gazing 
into the clear heavens, amidst the beau- 
tiful stars, it will be difficult to realize 
that he is in an unfavored land. 

The geology of this vast region 
affords material for the study of ages. 
The principal structure is porphyritic 
granite; but this is everywhere mixed 
with limestone, quartz, lava, basalt, 
sandstone, and every variety of earths 
and minerals. On the great Snake 
River Plain, comprising not less than 
ten thousand square miles, the whole 
surface of the earth consists of a layer 
of lava rocks, extending indefinitely 
downwards, and rising in many places 
in huge masses, thrown together in in- 
describable confusion. In most places 
they are laid as a floor, over which 
people may pass. The emigrant’s wagon 
strikes upon the small irregularities of 
surface with a sharpness that would in- 
dicate passing over pieces of cast iron. 
This is the center of the great volcanic 
region, and exhibits the effects of sub- 
terranean action on a scale of the 
greatest magnitude. 

Throughout this whole extent of coun- 
try, as well as in the mountains which 
surround and sustain it, is a wealth of 
precious metals beyond anything the 
mind has yet imagined. 

Such is the North American Plateau. 


Utah. 


That portion of it belonging to the 
United States, excluding the Alaska 
purchase, lies entirely within the iso- 
thermal zodiac, between latitude 31 and 
49 degrees, and comprising about a 
million square miles. 

Within its area are the entire terri- 
tories of Idaho, Utah and Arizona, the 
State of Nevada, the western part of 
Montana, of Dakota, Colorado and New 
Mexico, most of Washington Territory, 
the eastern half of Oregon, and a por- 
tion of California. It includes three of 
the Great Basins, the Columbia, the Salt 
Lake and the Colorado, and a portion 
of a fourth, the Rio Grande. 

Confining ourselves to the Upper Cal- 
ifornia or Salt Lake Basin, we find it 
bounded by Sierra Nevadas on the 
southwest, the Wasatch Range on the 
southeast, and on the north by the Snake 
River Mountains. These enclose it in 
the form of a shield, the point of which 
is formed by the junction of the Sierra 
Range with the Wasatch Mountains, to 
the south. This wonderful portion of 
country, thus entirely surrounded by 
great mountain ranges, was formerly 
all a portion of Utah Territory. At 
this time, the greater portion of it con- 
stitutes the State of Nevada. 

Utah lies mostly within this basin, but 
partly, also, within the Basin of the Col- 
orado. The Wasatch Mountains trav- 
erse its entire length, from north to south. 

The distinctive feature of the Salt 
Lake Basin is the lake from which it 
derives its name. This is a body of in- 
tensely salt water, nearly a hundred 
miles in length, and forty to fifty in 
width. It is fed by many mountain 
streams from the north and east, and 
from the south by the Jordan River, 
which flows from Utah Lake. Thisisa 
body of fresh water situated forty miles 
to the south. The Salt Lake, with its 
valley, is 4,200 feet above the level of 
the sea. In the middle of the lake rise 
mountains two to three thousand feet 
in height. 
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The lake, with its mountainous 
islands —the larger mountains rising in 
the distance on every hand, some of 
them covered with perpetual snow— 
the valley lying between, threaded by 
the silvery Jordan—all these, when 
viewed from any of the adjacent benches 
or mountain slopes, constitute a scene 
of wonderful sublimity and beauty, now 
mellowed and made cheerful by the 
habitations and improvements of man. 

This beautiful lake and valley must 
ever be a favorite resort for invalids, on 
account of the purity and tonic char- 
acter of the atmosphere, and the exer- 
cise and excitement of such a journey. 
The Salt Lake is a most delightful place 
to bathe, especially for poor swimmers. 
One can no more sink, if he will keep 
his mouth shut, than can a chip. This 
has been disputed by Burton, the Eng- 
lish traveler. But I can attest its 
truth; so can hundreds of others. 

Salt Lake Basin has many other lakes 
and streams, valleys and mountains, 
among whose wild and romantic scenery 
we might dwell with pleasure; but I pass 
on to speak of its people. 

The masses, in industry and native 
honesty, will compare favorably with 
an equal number taken from the lowest 
classes of society in any part of the 
world. But writers on public morals 
agree that the most virtue is found, not 
among the poorest nor the richest, but 
in the middle classes. The multitudes 
who have annually, for the last twenty 
years, flocked to the valley of Salt 
Lake, in quest of a modern Zion, have 
been gathered from the populous mining 
districts of England and Wales, and 
from the great cities of the British Isles 
and the continent. 

A long and toilsome journey, per- 
formed under the regulations of strict 
discipline, fastens the spiritual chains, 
which, in their native land, had been 
skillfully thrown around them ; and on 
mountain fast- 
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nesses, with half the circuit of the earth 


Utah. 
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between them and the country they 
have abandoned, their servitude is com- 
plete. Here they are taught to expect 
their adopted land, Utah, not America, 
to become the great country of the 
world. Its people are to become the 
nation of nations, established by Jeho- 
vah, unto whom all other peoples are to 
flow, and before whom, in some mys- 
terious manner, by Divine agency, all 
earthly powers are to be broken in 
pieces, like the potter’s vessels, till the 
Lord’s House shall be triumphantly 
established “on the tops of the moun- 
tains,” and all nations shall come up 
to worship and obey. 

Such is the splendid vision calculated 
to intoxicate and bewilder brains 
stronger than theirs. While its influ- 
ence is fresh upon them, they are in- 
itiated into a system of government at 
once social, civil, religious and political, 
entering into and controlling all the re- 
lations of life. 

Much has been said of the Mor- 
mon system of government. The 
secret of its power and efficacy lies 
not so much in the wisdom of its frame- 
work, nor in the judicious mode of ad- 
ministering it, as in the fact that its 
subjects have voluntarily surrendered 
their souls and bodies to its keeping. 
Claiming no form of liberty, insisting 
upon nothing, willing even to entrust 
the disposition of their worldly goods 
to the priests, without requiring any 
accountability for the mode in which 
they may have been disposed of, could 
it be difficult to govern a people thus 
plastic in the hands of their rulers? 
The fashioning of the clay to the pot- 
ter’s vessels is the familiar illustration 
made use of to indicate the relations 
subsisting between the governed and 
the governing classes. 

The first president enacts the laws, 
which are promulgated under the nom- 
inal sanction of his counsellors, and are 
carried into effect by the bishops, priests 
and teachers. These laws are claimed 
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to have emanated from Jehovah him- 
self, and as such are received and 
obeyed without dispute or question. 

The government is a complete theoc- 
racy. 

The Mormon theology is of the most 
incongruous character. All efforts to 
systematize their faith are frustrated by 
the rude and incoherent notions daily 
promulgated from the preacher's stand. 
The Pratts, Taylor, Orson Hyde, and 
others, have at different times endeav- 
ored to form a connected creed or sys- 
tem of belief, but it would be hard to 
specify any considerable number of 
doctrines to which all the leading men 
would subscribe. The doctrines are, 
moreover, liable to be changed by direct 
revelation. Implicit obedience to the 
priesthood in all things, temporal and 
spiritual, is the cardinal principle. 

Polygamy was at first practiced se- 
cretly by the heads of the church. As 
it increased, the vail was gradually re- 
moved, and finally Young conceived the 
project of establishing it as a church in- 
stitution. He at once received a revela- 
tion to that effect. On the 29th day of 
August, 1852, this revelation was an- 
nounced to the people by Elder Orson 
Pratt, who, on the same day, preached 
a discourse explaining and enforcing 
the doctrine. From that time it has 
been claimed by them as a part of their 
religion. Though nominally open to 
all who, by superior piety, deserve its 
blessings, few except the priests and 
bishops practice it, because they only 
can afford the expense of a polygamic 
establishment. 

Polygamy was no part of the original 
Mormon religion, being expressly con- 
demned by the Book of Mormon, and 
by the Book of Doctrines and Cove- 
nants, these books corresponding to the 
Old and New Testament Scriptures of 
the Christian religion. 
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Politically considered, the Utah ques- 
tion has been one of great difficulty. 
The problem has been to enforce the 
laws and establish the institutions of the 
United 
principles of civil and religious liberty. 
The danger and incompatibility of per- 
mitting a theocracy to be established 
in the midst of a republic, is conceded. 
But we have hesitated about infringing 
upon the right of trial by jury, even in 
a territory; and it is well understood 


States, without violating the 


that there juries are entirely subservient 
to the theocratic power, which rules the 
community. 

In view of the past relations between 
the general government and the reli- 
gious leaders in Utah, perhaps justice 
as well as a comprehensive liberality 
would require that the United States 
should offer to pay the Mormons the 
value of all their improvements, and 
give them the option the country. In 
case of refusal, let a strong military 
government be established. 

Congress has hesitated between the 
different policies recommended, while 
all classes of people have been looking 
to the Pacific Railroad to bring us in 
some way out of the difficulty. 

That they will be disappointed in this 
expectation, I am constrained to be- 
lieve. The completion of the road will 
doubtless precipitate a collision, which 
could only have been avoided in one of 
the ways suggested, or, at least, by the 
establishment in the immediate vicinity 
of a military force sufficient to prevent 
an outbreak. 

When the question shall have been 
settled, when Utah shall have become 
Americanized, the Salt Lake Valley 
will be one of the most desirable places 
for settlement and residence within the 
limits of the United States. 
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THE VIOLET’S SONG. 


BY MARY E. BRACKETT. 


DWELL on the moss, in a beautiful vale, 
Where the silk-weed waves in the evening gale ; 
Where the sunbeams, that glance through the leaves from the sky, 
Gayly dance on the face of the brook rippling by ; 


Where the dark night-hawk screams in the cottonwood tree, 
And the bobolink warbles so loud in his glee, 

As he sits on the willow that droops to the rill, 

That the busy gray squirrel with wonder is still. 


But when the bright stars their long, faithful watch keep, 
And mortals are peacefully resting in sleep, 

When the owls sadly mourn and the whippoorwills cry, 
Then no longer alone by the streamlet am I. 


For fairies then leave their bright homes in the earth, 


To roam through this valley with song and with mirth ; 
As the sweet fairy music floats by on the breeze, 
The birds twitter softly above in the trees. 


And the hard-working brownies, who delve in the mines, 
Then rest, as they swing on the long waving vines, 

Or hide their brown caps from each other in play, 

And sport all the night, though they toil all the day. 


Slowly by, down the stream on the leaves the elves ride, 

Where the faint moonlight falls, and through shadows they glide 
Past the pale yellow lily and fragrant wild rose, 

And on where the bright scarlet cardinal grows. 


Far down in the glen a small cataract roars ; 

Just before it long fern leaves spread out from both shores ; 
On these they light safely, with laughter and shout, 

That startle the doves in the hawthorns about. 


No palace on earth is as fair as my home, 

Where the fox and the hare and the timid deer roam. 
No monarch e’er looks on such sights as I see, 

When the black wings of Night cover mountain and lea. 
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THROUGH DARKNESS TO LIGHT. 


BY ST. 


HE only rightful order of things 

seems to be from beginnings. From 
nothing to something—from seed to 
fruit—from dust to immortality. Na- 
ture is the grand dispenser of compen- 
sations. She has a negative and posi- 
tive pole for everything; always “ ab- 
hors a vacuum,” and braves thunder 
and storm to secure an equilibrium of 
forces, and to crown growth with splen- 
dors. Life is merely a condition of 
things — merely a stage of growth which 
the law of progress or culture com- 
mands. 

From nothing to something. The 
best showing of this truth underlying 
heaven and earth is given us from the 
animal kingdom; and literature owes 
some of its most touching phrases to 
animals. 

Take a week in mid-April. There is 
not a day of that time but you will be 
annoyed by the troubling caterpillars. 
About a month after that, everyone is 
glad to greet the butterfly, with its mar- 
velous wings, floating from dandelion 
todandelion. These creatures continue 
buta short time; they are truly children 
of the sun. Catch a butterfly, let it go 
again, and then look at the dust on your 
finger through a microscope. You will 
find each particle of dust a beautiful 
feather. The colors of the butterfly 
are due to the arrangement of these 
feathers. Rub the dust off entirely 
from a butterfly wing, then look at it 
through a microscope. It looks like a 
picked chicken; itis all perforated with 
little holes. One man found four hun- 
dred thousand of these holes on the 
wings of a little silkworm moth. The 
butterfly’s life is of three or four week’s 
duration. Then he goes about seeking 
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for some especial plant; for each specie 
of butterfly wants a plant of its own. 
By and by he finds his plant, and lights 
in, close to the stem. At length the 
creature lays eggs, and wax exudes at 
the same time to cement the eggs to- 
gether. When the young caterpillar is 
born, the first thing hé does is to eat up 
his house; after that he feeds on the 
glue round about the house or egg-shell, 
and eats through into the bark of the 
plant. From the moment he gets a 
taste of that, he is strong and a new 
creature. He goes on gormandizing 
until he gets his growth. He eats 
sixty thousand times his own weight in 
food in the course of a month. He 
grows so fast that he splits open ; his skin 
is notlarge enough. A new and softer 
skin succeeds, to make him more com- 
fortable. This process is gone through 
with four or five times. Its growth 
is now gained, and it stops eating for- 
ever. Now it crawls to the underside 
of a branch; it spins silk, and the silk 
is blown up by the wind—the very air 
—and sticks to the twig. It requires 
two and a half days to spin this cra- 
dling sack, and then it goes to sleep. 
After it has slept a few days it wakes 
up to do a little business—to cast off 
the caterpillar skin. And now it doesn’t 
look like a caterpillar, but like a bean. 
This look it has spun is its chrysalis. It 
hangs there all winter, rocked by the 
winds or touched by snows or rains— 
no matter! 

It sleeps about ten months. In the 
spring the skin of the chrysalis becomes 
thin, and fragile, and transparent; colors 
and spots begin to show through the 
transparency —a new head and body is 
seen through it. By and by the chrysalis 
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cracks open, and the immortal creature 
looks out into the world of sunshine. 
The first thing it does is to stretch out 
its legs; at last its wings, which are 
like two wet rags by its side, and are 
formed by the act of drying. Finally 
it flies away, and is an old man in three 
hours afterwards. From nothing to 
something—from a worm to wings! 

What marvelous meanings are here 
wrought out for us—the two lives and 
the sleep between. It is earth, the 
grave, and the Golden City beyond. 
Not to grow, is to die. Culture, pro- 
gress, growth—what you will—is the 
only law of life. Culture is the key 
that unlocks the cloudy prison of the 
diamond and leads forth its beautiful 
spirit to dazzling fortunes. Culture is 
the unseen spirit that uses sunbeams 
for railroads, and goes balloon-traveling 
in a drop of dew. 

Culture is the only difference between 
the apple of to-day and the apple as 
Eve bit into it. The apple as nature 
gave it was only the size of a cherry, 
green, knotty, bitter, and so sour that 
in later times we call it the crab apple. 
But even the crab apple is the result of 
culture upon the only original apple. 
It is hard to realize that our potato was 
once all eyes on a wooden button, so 
tasteless that pigs would bite it and 
spit the woody chips away. The pa- 
tient, kind and watchful dog that sleeps 
upon your hearth and guards your 
property is merely a bundle of results, 
whose agency is culture. Yes,you may not 
relish the idea,but that dog was originally 
awolf. His father and his mother were, 
no doubt, good, honest dogs, who died 
and gave no sign of their fearful begin- 
ning—and his grandfather and grand- 
mother were the same, for that matter 
—but it is none the less true that his 
origin goes back to a wolfish ancestry. 

A house is one result of culture, and 
a house is the only difference between 
savage and civilized life; for it is said 
that the moment we can get the wild 
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tribes of earth to build for themselves 
houses, the foundation of civilization 
among them is laid. What a grand 
future might be developed for the Pata. 
gonian Indians if growth had as much 
possession of their minds as of their 
bodies. Eight feet tall, very straight, 
very athletic, generous, fun-loving, and 
the finest horsemen in the world, look- 
ing like actual centaurs as they ride 
along the steppes, a century or so of 
culture would develop these splendid 
barbarians into the stuff that heroes 
are made of; they might become the 
Shermans, the Sheridans and Kilpat- 
ricks of some future war. 

There is another tribe of Indians who 
live a fanciful life in mid-air. Would they 
become artists or poets if the dread 
cloud of barbaric night could be lifted 
from their minds? These Indians are 
called the Guaranis, and they live in 
the Orinoco valley. The river Orinoco 
flows through a grand level for a thou- 
sand miles, without a fall to break the 
dreaminess of its waters; so broad, it 
looks like a lake, and very dark, from 
the decoction of tea-leaves—the river 
being literally tea. On the banks of 
this broad tea-river grows the Mauritia 
palm. When this palm is a hundred or 
more years old it is twenty-six feet tall, 
and being of social preferences, grows 
in clusters or palm villages. 

The Guanaris Indians 
tops of these trees. They select four 
from a cluster, and stretch ropes made 
of Mauritia palm from one to the other; 
over this they lay a matting, also made 
of. palm, and a clay hearth over this. 
Here the Indian wife builds her fire 
and prepares all the food that they 
need and use from the same Mauritia 
palm. A fruit grows on it from which, 
at a certain stage of growth, they make 
salad; at another, bread; and at an- 
other, wine from its juice. So they 
have the bark for their habitations, 
trunk for garrison, and fruit for food. 

Whole villages live in this way in the 


live in the 
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tops of the trees, and travelers give 
accounts of sailing down the Oronoco 
in the night time, and seeing one vast 
village of flames, seemingly suspended 
in mid-air and unconnected with heaven 
orearth. Here is a possible soil, out of 
which poetry and the fine arts might 
grow into beautiful blossoms. Wouldn’t 
culture do as much for these Indians as 
it has done for the potato? 
From nothing to something. Music 
can also bear witness to the law of 
growth; for music has risen to its 
winged estate from feeble beginnings. 
And now music finds its fullest, grand- 
est expression inthe organ. The organ 
is the only instrument, among all others, 
which palpitates with human _heart- 
throbs. It runs through the whole 
gamut of living sensibilities, and bears 
on its billowy bosom the joys, the sor- 
rows, the woes and beatitudes of a uni- 
verse. But the organ is only a splendid 
possibility—a sleeping giant without 
its master. You may hear both master 
and organ at St. Paul’s church, Chicago. 
A foretaste of the sounding eternities 
is given you, as the tempest of music 
shakes and thunders above your head. 
By and by the strains fall farther and 
farther away, until you seem to hear, as 
from a distant temple, only a few un- 
earthly voices floating aloft in some 
solemn chant; and then the chant be- 
comes a wail which stirs the heart piti- 
fully, and surges up to the very feet of 
the Supreme Pity, prostrate, beseech- 
ing. It is like the wail of a broken 
heart or the sobbing swell of the wind 
among mountain pines. Then the 
voices drop away one by one, until only 
asingle voice continues the mysterious 
chant, tremulous, almost breaking, but 
utterly clear, and of a sweetness past 
all describing. Sympathetic chills go 
over you, with a fear that the silver 
thread of voice, with its tremulous vi- 
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break and be lost in 


It grows more far-away, more 


brations, will 
silence. 
dim and dreamlike, and just as you 
hold your breath, expecting it to cease 
utterly, a grand, down-pouring rain of 
music from that wonderful organ breaks 
over you startlingly, and sends the 
blood in your body thrilling from toe to 
finger-tip. 

And now the temple vanishes into 
gray vapor and the scene is shifted. It 
is no longer wailing voices that you 
hear; but a bird-orchestra, bursting in 
full chorus around you. The air beats 
in happy vibrations to the choral storm, 
shaken from the blue June sky. Semi- 
circling in the upper deep, describing 
arcs and half-curves against the middle 
distance, gyrating aloft or dropping 
straight downward through space, you 
hear a little hurry of tangled notes, a 
chirruping call or a sudden snatch of 
bird-opera, in quick patter of trills or 
quavers, from these winged songsters, 
trying, with brave endeavor, to fill with 
mellow-throated song the blue heart of 
space. These rollicking bird chorals 
bring summer to your feet, and possess 
your being with the inflowing tidal 
wave of June beatitudes. And now 
the masterful power of this organ at 
flood-tide lifts you away into some vast 
serene of farther distance, steeped in 
golden vapors, beyond and above even 
the June blue and the bird choristers — 
up, until the angel harmonies fall around 
you, garmenting your soul with music 
as the stars are garmented with light. 

You are enfolded in an ecstacy of 
worship—you are one with adoration. 
Rest eontent; the wings of the Highest 
have overshadowed you. 

From, nothing to something —from 
the sighing breath of an Molian harp 
to the splendid fullness of the organ— 
from seed to fruit—from dust to im- 


mortality ! 
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BY MRS. 


ALKING down the street on one 

of the early days of the New 
Year 1869, discussing with a friend the 
changes which even the past year had 
wrought in the world of thought and 
opinions—the wonderful strides men 
had made in science, art, and all that 
ennobles individual man, within the 
last decade of years—we passed two 
men in conversation, when suddenly 
one of them started at a communica- 
tion made by the other, and exclaim- 
ing, “My stars!” hastened towards his 
place of business, twirling violently, 
meanwhile, his office key, which he, in 
Yankee fashion, had drawn from his 
pocket, by the way, so as not to lose a 
moment’s time on his arrival at his 
office door. 

“My stars!” I repeated after him, 
“Why did he say that?” 

“From habit, I suppose,” was the 
reply of my friend. 

“Why does he twirl that key in that 
manner?” 

“From habit also, I suppose,” was 
the reply to my second question; “but 
why do you ask? What suggested that 
question ?” 

“A coincidence, fancied, perhaps, be- 
tween the exclamation and the key, anda 
connection of both with our conversation 
interrupted by the incident.” 

“Well, really, I can imagine neither 
coincidence nor connection. Do, pray, 
explain how you made it out; for I am 
curious to know,” said my friend. So 
on going home I explained to her the 
coincidence, which had so suddenlv 
flashed upon me, opening to me the 
following train of reflections and facts, 
which my friend begged me to put into 
readable form for others, who might be 
as dull of apprehension or as unac- 
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quainted with astrological fossils as she 
was. Hence, then, the following: 

“My stars!” was the man’s most 
thoughtless exclamation. 
was but the automatical working of the 
escape-valve of surprise. But 
was a time when an appeal to the stars 
meant something, and of that time, this 
exclamation is a relic or fossil; but no 
more lifeless, perhaps, than hundreds 
that we might pick up from our daily 
conversation or social customs, of whose 
origin we have never thought. Yet if 
we could but reconstruct the times when 
these fossils had life in them, we should 
be able to read present times in a much 
clearer light, and a meaning would be 
added to the conversaticn interrupted 
by the exclamation that we, ourselves, 
scarcely comprehended. 

We must go back to Egypt for almost 
all our knowledge —to a time when the 
descendants of Ham were not quite the 
ignorant nor accursed race that they 
have since been considered. There, 
living in a country annually inundated 
by the Nile, they first attempted to cul- 
tivate the land according to the order 
of the seasons. But often when they 
were ready to gather in their harvests, 
even in the dryest part of the year, and 
without the least appearance of rain, 
the river, to their great amazement, 
swelled, overflowed its banks to a great 
distance, inundated the whole country, 
sweeping away a year’s substance, and 
sometimes their cattle and many of the 
inhabitants in its flow. 

If necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion, so is she the ultimate teacher of 
all our most valuable knowledge. This 
inundation lasted many weeks; but left 
the land, in its subsidence, like a beav- 
tiful garden the rest of the year. At 


Its utterance 


there 
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frst the inhabitants fled to Upper 
Egypt; but this was a great inconve- 
nience, and people then, as now, were 
led to seek some way by which they 
could save themselves trouble. 

That there was some law about this 
overflow, they did not doubt. In their 
belief all laws were of heavenly origin, 
and the starry skies were the only chart 
from which they could learn the regula- 
tion of the times and seasons, and the 
will of the gods, of whom they believed 
the stars were the abodes. The incon- 
venience occasioned by this yearly over- 
flow forced upon them a close observa- 
tion of the heavens, to see if they could 
not, from some signs of the stars, find 
a forewarning of the coming flood. 
Studying the heavens thus, with a close- 
ness and carefulness, on which depended 
their dearest interests—life itself—they 
learned that this flow of the river com- 
menced when the sun was under the 
constellation Leo (the lion), and they 
pitched upon the rising of a certain 
magnificent star, Sirius, as the infalli- 
ble sign of the sun’s passing under the 
stars of Leo and the beginning of the 
inundation. This star then became the 
mark on which every one was to keep 
a watchful eye, so as not to miss the 
moment of removal beyond the reach 
of the waters. To this star they gave 
the name of the Dog or barker, the 
monitor or doorkeeper, because it 
warned them of approaching danger. 
The people naturally called it the Nile- 
star, and, by abbreviation, the Nile. 

Thus, this inspection of the heavens 
taught the Egyptians how to regulate 
their tillage in regard to this yearly 
overflow of the Nile. It was the most 
important of all the events of the year 
to them, and naturally became the 
period fixed upon to mark the begin- 
ning of their year, while the Nile came 
to be regarded as the author and giver 
of all their substance, and a proper ob- 
ject of worship. 

The custom of giving symbolical 
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names to objects also led people to de- 
lineate, in a rude manner, the figures of 
those symbols, and then, as now, & 
change was often made from the object 
used for a symbol to the office or func- 
tion of the symbolized animal or figure ; 
so that in time the star-dog that kept 
the door and gave warning of the 
coming flood, came to be indicated by 
the symbol of a door-keeper—a key. 
No figure is more frequently repeated 
among Egyptian hieroglyphics than a 
key, and, where is now the bow of the 
key-handle, the ancients often repre- 
sented two faces, placed back to back ; 
the one the face of an old man, looking 
back upon the year that had closed; 
the other, a young face, looking” for- 
ward into the future. We have, our- 
selves, seen ancient keys of this de- 
scription, and have no doubt that the 
bow of the key handle may have been 
thus first suggested. 

The stars were, in that age, believed 
to govern men’s destinies; and hence an 
appeal to the stars, then, was equivalent 
to an appeal toGod now. “My stars!” 
equivalent to “My God,” which, though 
with us, an expression of most solemn 
appeal or adjudication, is in most 
foreign countries as carelessly uttered 
as any ejaculation can be with us. 

In Egypt, in those early times, per- 
sons were appointed and maintained, 
at the public expense, whose duty it 
was to study the aspects of the heavenly 
bodies and communicate to the people 
the information necessary to govern 
their actions. Hence the science of 
astrology, and an order of priests who 
had unbounded power over the people, 
and held, as was believed, the keys of 
knowledge, on which depended their 
dearest interests—life itself. The fa- 
mous Labyrinth of Egypt, near the 
City of Crocodiles (Ansinoe), with its 
three thousand apartments, is believed 
by many Egyptologists to have been, in 
its whole arrangement, a symbolical 
representation of the zodiac and the 
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solar system, as well as a magnificent 
palace—a dwelling for the priests. 
From its towers they made their obser- 
vations of the heavens, and perhaps at 
first communicated to the people truth 
concerning the times and seasons— 
valuable information, and what they 
sincerely believed. But religion in all 
ages has been no exception to the rule 
that governs men in other things. Ir- 
responsible power is a temptation which 
human nature can not bear. It begets 
deceit, wickedness, tyranny. Unin- 
Spected fabrics, as we all know, soon 
degenerate into shoddy. The Egyptian 
priests had the monopoly of heavenly 
observations, and they used their privi- 
lege as men have ever used the privilege 
of monopolies—to promote their own 
interests by deceiving and oppressing 
the people. 

They interpreted to the people the 
signs of the heavens as suited their 
wishes and their interests, holding in 
their hands the keys of the kingdom of 
the future. They taught the people 
that the stars regulated the seasons. 
Hence Job asks, “Canst thou bind the 
influences of the Pleiades or 
loose the bands of Orion?” They 
taught the people that the stars gov- 
erned and indicated the destinies of 
man, and that they, the priests alone, 
were inspired to read them. Hence we 
are told in the Bible that “the stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera.” 
And the wife of Caesar, in accordance 
with the superstition of the times, says: 
“The heavens themselves blaze forth 
the death of princes ;” while the shrewder 
Cassius, still appealing to the supersti- 
tion of the times, but himself some- 
what emancipated from it, exclaims: 


sweet 


“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


All these ideas were rife in Christ’s 
time, and no one can intelligently com- 
prehend many of his teachings without 
a knowledge of the widely prevalent 
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opinions of the ancients on these sub. 
jects. They are the only key to unlock 
the true meaning of many of his say. 
ings, concerning which there has been 
so much false teaching. Thus the prev- 
alent ideas above referred to were, doubt- 
less, the foundation of that figure of 
speech used by Christ when alluding to 
the keys, which were the symbol of a 
doorkeeper. He says: “Woe unto you 
lawyers, for ye have taken away the 
key of knowledge: ye entered not in 
yourselves, and them that were enter. 
ing ye hindered.” 

To me, too, it seems not far fetched, 
but most natural, and in accordance 
with the manner of teaching in those 
times, that Christ alluded to those ideas 
when he said to Peter, “I will give unto 
you the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven, and whatso- 
ever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.” Peter, standing on 
the confines of the old and new dispen- 
sation, with his face looking both ways, 
was to be to those he might teach an 
interpreter, an unlocker of the new 
kingdom, in the dispensation of more 
spiritual truths; just as the priests had 
been in the interpretation, according to 
the old ideas of the kingdom of heaven, 
of which the stars, where dwelt the 
gods, were the signs. 

Considering the Great Teacher to 
have made, in his address to Peter, this 
most natural allusion to ideas well un- 
derstood at that time, how simple is the 
interpretation of a passage over which 
theologians have disputed and wrangled, 
cursed and burned each other; which 
has been the occasion of the shedding 
of rivers of human blood and the mar- 
tyrdom of thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of saints; for in the Church’s in- 
terpretation of this passage was vested 
the Pope’s vicegerency—his power on 
earth to forgive sins or to doom men to 
death under any horrors here, and their 
souls to irremediable woe hereafter. 
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The varied figurative expressions that 
the early theologians applied in their 
teachings to the kingdom of heaven 
doubtless had their remote origin in the 
astronomical notions and in the social 
snd agricultural conditions of the most 
ancient nations. 

The Egyptians opened their year in 
secordance with the great peculiarity of 
their country, on which their most im- 
portant interests depended. The He- 
brews opened theirs with the vernal 
equinox. 

In all religious systems the introduc- 
tion of new and higher truth has not 
been effected so much by an entire ab- 
rogation or quittance of the old, as by 
a new and higher application of old 
fuiths to new objects. Thus, when 
Christianity supplanted paganism, the 
Christmas feast was doubtless engrafted 
m the very ancient and most popular 
ssturnalia of the Romans. The forced 
coincidence of time (no one, in any 
age, ever pretending that Christ was 
born at the time of the year in which 
ve celebrate Christmas,) and the re- 
markable resemblance between the old 
customs of the pagan festival and the 
sports of Christmas in those countries 
from which we derive our observance of 
the day, leaves no doubt but that the 
early Christian Fathers, in establishing 
this new feast, yielded to the prejudices 
and superstitions of the worshippers of 
Saturnus, and retained the. time and 
many of the ceremonies and customs of 
theold feast. These things, whether right 
or wrong, are indisputable facts —that 
by a sort of compromise they made not 
only the ceremonies of the saturnalia 
of the pagans commemorative of the 
birth of the founder of their new and 
holier religion, but that they conformed 
tothe existing superstitions, in the es- 
tablishment of 
days, and ceremonies of the new re- 
ligion. Thus we find old pagan col- 
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umns in Rome surmounted by statues 
But the saintship of the 
statue was conferred, at little expense, 


of the saints. 


upon some deified Roman emperor, 
who might have been a monster of 
wickedness, or upon some pagan demi- 
god, by simply encircling the head of 
the a saint’s glariole. 
Otherwise it stands to-day on many 


columns in Rome, the same figure as 


statue with 


when it might have represented Nero, 
or a pagan divinity, and been the object 
of pagan worship. 

These things teach us that the laws 
of human progress are ever the same. 
We advance by steps, from the lower to 
We do not cast off the old, 
the effete, the superstitious, by one 


the higher. 


Lervic stroke upon the fetters that have 
bound us. Great heights are not, with 
nations or with systems any more than 
with individuals, attained by sudden 
flight. 


general law. 


Nor do religions controvert the 
We can form no correct 
views of the present in regard to re- 
ligion, morals or social customs, only as 
we study the present in the light of the 
past. 
only as we transport ourselves into the 
times we study, bearing thither the 
same feelings of human brotherhood 


Nor can we understand the past, 


as we would cherish towards peoples 
and races of the present time—living 
sympathies with those who, in earlier 
and darker times, groped and stumbled 
in paths since cleared for our feet. 
Nations and ages are but aggregated 
individuals, not divorced from the coun- 
sels of God, but guided through their 
and feeble 
comprehensions of truth by that spirit 
of the great All Father’s love to which 
the Divine Son gave expression when 


infancies and weaknesses 


he took young children in his arms and 
blessed them, while the spirit of Juda- 
ism and worldly wisdom and prudence 
criticised and rebuked. 
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THE GREAT MAN. 


BY A. P. SELBY. 


HE thinking life of society is ex- 
pressed in the history of a few indi- 
viduals. These individuals we call 
great men, or men of genius. A great 
man expresses the thought of an age ; 
that age marks the beginning of a new 
era, and that era makes its impress 
upon all time. While men die and are 
forgotten, their thoughts live evermore. 
Nothing that is good can perish. Great 
men and great deeds can never die. 
The thoughts of a people, through 
long travail, become embodied into 
principles, and are united and vivified 
in the lives of a few great men. These 
great men, in the words of Gladstone, 
“must return to the people as flood 
what they have received as vapor.” 
“ All thoughts that mold the age begin 
Deep down within the primitive soul, 


And from the many slowly upward win 
To one who grasps the whole. 


**In bis broad breast the feeling deep 
That struggled on the many’s tongue, 
Swells toa tide of Thought, whose surges leap 
U’er the week thrones of Wrong.” 

Great men are representative men. 
Better still—they are more than repre- 
sentative men; they are leaders of pub- 
lic opinion. 
tion from the hearts of men. 


They draw their inspira- 
They are 
imbued with the spirit of the times in 
which they live. The silent thoughts 
of a peopie are woven into the mighty 
web of their existence. The moral 
strength of a nation is welded into com- 
pact purpose in their lives. They are 
the recognized leaders of men, advanced 
guards ot civilization, beacon-lights that 
guide humanity through the storms of 
war and over the breakers of revolution. 

The men o/ note in this world are of 


three great types. The first and highest 


of these is genius, the individual type, 
The second and most numerous is tal- 
ent, the representative type. The third 
and lowest is tact, the local type, 
Genius is absolute and world-wide, 
Talent is relative and national. Tact 
is the smartness of a community ex- 
pressed in the shrewdest man. 

Men of genius are the exponents of 
their time and country. 
mankind up to their standpoint of 
thought and observation by dint of 
mighty powers, far-sightedness, and 
great mental labor. Men of talent 
secure their strongholds in history by 
means of hard blows and hard work. 
They are the mirrors of their times, in 
which are faithfully reflected popular 


They draw 


opinions, prejudices and forms. Men 
of tact, by constant and prolonged 
study of human nature, are enabled to 
discern the demands and interests of 
their fellow-men. They mold themselves 
to suit surrounding circumstances, and 
become the arbitrators and umpires of 
their friends and neighbors. 

Genuis leads public opinion, shapes 
and moulds it. Talent keeps side by 
side with the people in their onward 
march, aims as they aim, grows as they 
grow. Tact follows in the wake of its 
neighbors, ever ready to grasp oppor- 
tunities and to seize personal advan- 
tages. Genius is born great, yet is re- 
quired to develop its natal gift by labor, 
else it dies the death of the sluggard. 
Talent achieves greatness by the con- 
quests of the mind. Tact is the indom- 
itable soul that defends the citadel or 
carries the breach by storm, and com- 
pels its victorious followers to thrust 
greatness upon its sturdy possessor. 


The man of genius —pre-eminently 
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the great man—is the world’s great 
philosopher. He looks inwardly, studies 
himself, measures his capacity to do, 
and acts accordingly. This self-study 
implies wisdom, and is an example of 
the power of genius to subject itself to 
serutiny. Such a man looks into things 
from the love of study and a desire to 
know. He receives from all sources his 
ideas, and subjects them to a severe test 
in the alembic of his own mind. Now 
and then he looks into past ages for 
examples to govern his conduct in pe- 
culiar emergencies. At such times he 
is eminently conservative in his tenden- 
cies ; most often his 
original and aggressive, constructed to 
battle with error and wrong and old 
forms, to the end of time. 
the reservoir of great thoughts, from 
which springs that wisdom which in turn 
becomes the knowledge of a people. 
The great man looks forward always 


but ideas are 


His mind is 


to the future, that posterity may do him 
He may keep aloof from the 
world of men and things, he may pass 
his days in dingy cells, but he works, 
for all that, to hasten the advancing 
strides of humanity in the march of 
“ He is not for an age, but for 


honor. 


empire. 
all time ;” and coming generations will 
rise up and call him blessed. 

It is said that such great leaders are 
rare now, and it is not difficult to tell 
why. Great men, just as all others, 
must reach power and place by contact 
They look upon 
every kind of people and study every 
phase of character. They lose faith in 
the integrity of men, when they discover 
how easy it is to move them by sordid 
means, by trifling arguments, by base 
appeals to prejudice, passion and fear. 
Their own standard of excellence be- 


with human nature. 


comes lowered in the process of such 
study. They have passed human nature 
through an unerring crucible—their own 
gigantic minds. This 
their pride of race, the majesty of man, 


test weakens 


and consequently weakens their own 
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great strength of purpose. They look 
upon their brothers and find them selfish 
beings, full of hate, and envy, and 
spleen, bitter as gall. Can we wonder 
that the iron enters into their souls, or 
that the common poison of mortality 
pulses like liquid fire through their 
rugged veins ? 

More than all else, they discover that 
the masses of men are low, brutal, un- 
ideal, barrenly practical, selfish, and 
most often moved by a mean self-inter- 
est that scouts the universal good. On 
the other hand, the great mind is emi- 
nently ideal, ever striving after the 
noble, the exalted, and the good. The 
this unclean contact with 
baser natures lowers its powers to the 


result is, 


dead-level of a common humanity, 
“what is fine within it growing coarse 
to sympathize with clay.” 

Just as water when at rest will seek 
and find its own level, so will human 
nature. The great descend to meet the 
ignorant, who in turn rise up in the 
social and intellectual scale by means 
of borrowed and reflected power. This 
is a law of checks and balances, prac- 
tical perhaps, but destructive of high 
order of mind. It was not always. In 
ancient times education was confined 
to the few; knowledge reached but 
scantily the great body of the people. 
The result was, the great men of the 
times were in very deed men of giant 
intellects, pre-eminently men of wisdom. 
The lower orders of the state were al- 
most as low as the brutes of the field. 
The contrast was so great that to this 
day the dead figures of the old heroes 
shine upon us from the pages of history 
like golden stars on the verge of night. 
The wise men of the ages were the 
grand ones of earth. The ignoble and 
the illiterate bowed to them as before a 
god. Poets sang their praises at the 
public games. Philosophers drew gems 
of truth and wisdom from their lives. 
Historians recorded their deeds of valor 
and glory for an admiring world to ap- 
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plaud. Like some high mountain, ris- 
ing from a broad and level plain, they 
towered far above the world of human 
life, a light and a lesson to after times. 

In ancient days wisdom was the hand- 
maid of genius. The great and the 
noble were men of profound thought 
and serious meditation, quick to per- 
ceive, slow to act. They measured with 
care their capacity for action, discovered 
in what they excelled, and then per- 
formed their part in the world’s affairs 
with grand success. The light shed 
upon their labors was the great white 
heat of genius and divinity. They had 
no hoarded tomes stretching along miles 
of freighted shelves. They dug their 
precious jewels of wisdom from unex- 
plored mines of thought. They cut 
and fashioned and polished the rough, 
rude diamond, and made it to sparkle 
adown the long dark vista of time like 
emanations from angels’ wings. 

In modern times the wisdom of man 
has become practical. Every thought 
that falls from the lips of great men is 
cherished and sent abroad to do a good 
work. Every means is used to dissem- 
inate the teachings of the great, dead 
or living. Schools and colleges, born 
of their work, have sprung up in every 
land, and open to all orders and classes 
the blessings of a liberal education. 
Temples dedicated to the Living God 
rise dike beams of the morning from 
every hill-side, rosy with the divine light 
of Christianity. Everywhere the whole 
people gather the rich fruitage of know- 
ledge, sweeter than golden apples from 
the enchanted gardens of Hesperides, 
more precious than priceless gems from 
Samarcand. 

But, while all this is true, it is no less 
true that, in proportion to the increase of 
population over the globe, the men of 
great wisdom are not so many as in 
ancienttimes. The great man of to-day 
is mostly a man of vast knowledge or 
acquired power. He is a being who 
gathers his ideas from the past, and 
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can not read the future. He awaits the 
demands of the people before he thinks 
seriously, and listens for their loud com. 
mand before he moves forward. 

Among the ancients, great men were 
immeasurably above the commonalty. 
They did not rely on the people for ap- 
plause and support. As a result, they 
were far removed from the masses in 
their daily walk and calling, and were 
not drawn down by the force of circum- 
stances to meet the debased and the ig. 
norant in the conflict of mind with 
mind, and passion with passion. Their 
intellects were cultured, and their souls 
were elevated. The mind of the lower 
man was illiterate and ignorant, and his 
soul was sunk in heathen idolatry. The 
greater man was the divine man; the 
lower man was the brute man. The 
feelings of the greater man were chaste 
and tempered with reason. His tastes 
were cultivated, by long and protracted 
study, into the highest form of excel- 
lence in his day and generation. His 
passions and his appetites, along with 
his affections aud his interests, were 
subjected to the stern test of an over- 
mastering reason, that ruled a mentor- 
destiny in his life. 

But this was not in any wise true of 
his weaker fellows. The brute man 
was a slave to his appetites and pas- 
sions. His tastes and his loves were 
alike feeble and fickle. A morbid self- 
interest was stronger entrenched in his 
heart than liberty or country, friends or 
home. He was an instrument in the 
hands of a powerful intellect above him, 
from which ever poured invisible cur- 
rents of magnetic power that pulsed 
through his wild blood, swayed him as 
the storm bends the giants of the for- 
ests, and bade him strike blindly, with 
Samson-arms, to forge his own clank- 
ing chains and exalt his royal master. 
Here there could be found little com- 
munity of interest or feeling, no mutual 
love or respect, neither envy nor hate, 
and seldom a play of passion sufficient 
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to quicken into active life the sluggish 
blood of the unmanly serf. The dead- 
level of humanity was made up of the 
poor, the weak, the ignorant, and the 
save. Far above them stood out in 
bold and clear relief the men who 
thought for nations and controlled the 
destinies of toiling millions. 

In our day, the universal diffusion of 
knowledge has changed all this. In 
the bounds of Christendom, every man 
may become a learner. The elements 


to fit him for manhood are carried up 
by the state or the community to his 


very door. Each man becomes, or may 
become, “every inch a king.” Royal 
learning is his for the asking, and 
regal knowledge but awaits his com- 
mand to supplant all heathenism, super- 
stition and brute force. The morning 
is breaking in golden glory over all the 
hills, dispelling the clouds of barbarism, 
error and wrong. It carries to the 
outer realms of civilization untold bless- 
ings and power and liberty and law. 
It unlocks the degraded mind, and lo! 
manhood springs full-fledged into being, 
like Pallas from the brain of Olympian 
Jove. It makes man think for himself, 
whenever you confer on him the bless- 
ings of a high civilization and invest 
him with the privileges of an enlight- 
ened citizenship. Let him feel that the 
responsibilities of an educated freeman 
rest upon him, and he will become an 
cement of power and harmony and 
uwefulness in the state. The power 
thus conferred becomes to him an organ- 
izer, a teacher, and a humanizer. The 
man becomes better for it, and hence 
the state is a gainer by it. 

In this age, the great leveling pro- 
cess goes on. The giant few, the men 
of genius and wisdom, give way to the 
many who cherish the fruits of knowl- 
edge for the universal good. “ Knowl- 
edge comes, but wisdom lingers,” is the 
Laureate’s song. Now and then a great 
master-mind is born into the world. 
The age demands that. God's provi- 
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dence is abroad in the world yet. “He 
buries his workmen, but the work goes 
on.” Great men appear, at irregular 
intervals, to work out mighty problems 
in life, in society, and in government, 
for the people. But such appearances 
are rare now and infrequent. The lev- 
eling process brings all orders together. 
Such a state of things makes men think 
for themselves, and the result is, they are 
generally able to move the world in every- 
day affairs without the lever of genius. 

Still, it is true that the thoughts that 
move the world are begotten of great 
minds. People can not move or work 
in political crises without leaders ; hence 
it has ever been, and it is so now, that 
the great masses of humanity are moved 
by the efforts of a few men compara- 
tively. The history of success is the 
history of minorities. Majorities never 
govern. It is the brains of a few men 
that move the world. These constitute 
the great minority of life, and common 
minds turn to them as magnetic steel 
turns to the Polar Star for guidance, 
for support, and for action. A little 
child aboard of a boat, if asked what 
moves the boat, will point to the piston- 
rod, because that is big machinery; but 
the man at the helm knows better than 
that. He knows that the little radical 
element which we call steam propels 
the vessel. So, too, in the world of 
ideas and thoughts. The man who does 
not think will say that the great mob 
has begun to act for itself; but some 
schemer, fanatic, disorganizer, or what 
you may, with more brains than the 
rest, has been at work to move the mob, 
and it obeys nim. Great political con- 
tests show this, and demonstrate the 
omnipotence of the few. Immense 
armies follow the leadership of one man 
to victory. Millions bend to the judg- 
ments of master-minds. 

The great men whom we have now, 
shut themselves up from the world, and 
dream away their lives, until some great 
and startling revolution in human 
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affairs arms them with the lightning and 
thunderbolts of Heaven. Those of 
them who mix with the world become 
worldly, sink to the level of the com- 
mon tide, lose their distinct individual- 
ity, and become merged into the turbu- 
lent currents of humanity. Pity for 
human nature begets contempt; out of 
contempt grows cynicism. Their minds 
at once become narrow, illiberal and 
bigoted, and there is an end of great- 
ness then and there. 

But let us not deceive ourselves. We 
shall want the wise man, the genius, 
the leader, yet, in the world’s affairs. 
We are all born enemies of disorder ; 
but disorders will come, and only the 
great can grapple with them success- 
fully. The end to which all great men 
work is order. Carlyle has said that it 
is a tragical position for a true man to 
work in revolutions. Little minds 


wreak disorder, and are anarchists, 
when involved in treasons and rebel- 
lions. The great mind can not live in 


chaos. It must, and will, seek unity 
and harmony, order and law. Itcan not 
exist in anarchy; and, if it does not 
find order in the state, it will set about 
creating it out of chaos. The great 
man alone possesses the elements neces- 
sary to engage him as a leader in times 
of strife and revolution. The leader 
in a great change, says Macaulay, who 
stirs up society and overturns ancient 
systems, may often be a depraved man, 
and the world condemns him for that; 
yet, he must possess some great moral 
attribute, which extorts praise from 
friend and foe. It may be fixedness of 
purpose, intensity of will, or that en- 
thusiasm which bears down the force of 
circumstances and the opposition of re- 
luctant minds. These great qualities, 
combined with many virtues, may be 
found in the master-spirits of history, 
both civil and religious; as, for ex- 
ample, in the persons of Cesar and 
Pompey, Mahomet and Luther. 

There is always relief in human hearts 
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when great men seize circumstances as 
they would a sword, and cut the Gordian 
knot of complexities in the world’s 
affairs. Too often we look for more 
than can be realized in human flesh, 
Our leader must be in intellect a very 
giant, in morals a Paul, in strength s 
Hercules. And, always, disappoint- 
ment is hard to bear. But remember 
the story of the giant St. Christopher, 
who stopped at the crossing to carry 
travelers over the raging torrent. He 
waited long for the mighty leader whom 
he could serve; but at last his master 
came in the’ form of a little child, 
Elijah prayed to the Lord, and God the 
Lord passed by; but he was not in the 
tempest, nor yet in the earthquake; he 
was not in the fire, and after the fire 
came a still small voice, “and in that still 
small voice onward came the Lord.” 

So, too, how often do we say that a 
man is not truly great unless he be 
known to fame. He must act, else he 
does not live. But Victor Hugo has 
said that a “a man is not idle because 
he is absorbed in thought. There is a 
visible labor and there is an invisible 
labor. Folded arms work; closed 
hands perform ; a gaze fixed on heaven 
isa toil. To think of the gloom is a 
serious thing.” Such is the philosopher 
in peaceful times, when our barns are 
crammed with plenty and our presses 
burst with wine. But when storms of 
war break over the shambles of a 
frightened nation, and the heavy tread 
of iron legions shakes the land, the 
voice of God is heard on the rolling 
air, speaking through the mouth of his 
inspired prophet. The philosopher of 
the dingy cell has become the leader of 
the multitude. In the turbulent days 
that settle over the people, when war and 
rumors of war have ceased, and ad- 
vancing enthusiasm has recoiled into 
sullen despondency, we turn and rend 
him. Still he presses forward, ordained 
of God to lead his people through the 
Red Sea of war to a fairer future of 
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liberty and peace. We may call him, 
as we too often do, dreamer, aggressor, 
fanatic, disorganizer, revolutionist, the- 
orizer. But he goes ahead of the age, 
and the end is, he draws mankind after 
him, and up to his stronghold, by dint 
of mighty powers and persuasion. He 
has been persecuted by the Church; he 
has been stoned by the multitude ; he 
has been jeered and scoffed at by 
devils; he has been hanged, drawn and 
quartered by the State. Bur ne sTILL 
LIVES. 
“Right forever on the scaffold, 

Wrong forever on the throne ; 

But that scaffold sways the future, 

And behind the dim unknown 

Standeth God within the shadow, 

Keeping watch above his own.” 

Tn the month of July, 1415, near the 
city of Constance, in Europe, John 
Huss suffered a martyr’s death at the 
stake. His followers sang, in muffled 
tones, the prophetic elegy: “ His ashes 
will be scattered over every country — 
no grave and no river, no wall and no 
rampart, will ever arrest them ; for those 
whom the enemy thought of silencing 
forever in death, thus sing and proclaim, 
up and down the wide earth, the glad 
tidings of the Gospel.” 

The grand army of martyrs that still 
live in the memory of mankind, were 
denounced just as are the leaders of 
men to-day, whom we are so quick to 
denominate vain dreamers and imprac- 
ticable men. Like a prophet without 
honor in his own countr,, they are 
scorned by the world; but generations 
to come will crown their statues of 
purest marble with laurel, and bedew 
their graves with tears of sorrow as they 
plant the mourning cypress at their feet. 
The leader of men.is neither impracti- 
cable norvisionary. He is pre-eminently 
theoretical, it is true; but no man can 
be practical without first being theoreti- 
cal, because he must know how to act 
before he attempts to perform. A man 
without a theory is a man without that 
which is necessary to theorize — brains. 
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The leader is necessary to good govern- 
ment and to human progress. The 
man, embodying the 
talent of a country, acquires power and 


representative 


place by hard study of man and things. 
He has a wholesome fear of the people, 
and pays strict and temperate regard to 
their wants and capacities, as he under- 
stands them, and keeps in accord with 
their views and principles. He hurls 
baseless anathemas at the leader of the 
world, be he Bonaparte or Martin 
Luther; brands him revolutionist, and 
predicts the downfall of the pillars upon 
which rest government and society, 
order and law, if the mighty innovator 
of the age becomes entrenched in the 
citadel of the nation. But unwittingly 
he is moved by the dreaded reformer, 
and almost unconsciously, after years of 
resistance, is forced by popular clamor 
to accept his view and assume his 
standpoint in history. Meanwhile, the 
fanatic has moved on in accord with 
the teachings of God and nature. The 
representative man has done what the 
country says he must do; what the na- 
tion thinks it wants.. He has kept 
abreast with public opinion. On the 
other hand, the leader, the true motive- 
power of humanity, ever strives after 
that which the country wants, whether 
the people know it or not. 

The truly great and good man is rare 
now. But he will come again when 
God wills it; and God will send him 
when the world He will 
come inspired to do good deeds here on 
earth. He is of the people, from the 
people, and for the people. 
dentials are written with the blood of 


needs him. 


His cre- 


martyrs over the face of a globe sown 
thick with errors. His commission is 
traced on the hearts of man, signed 
with their sign and sealed with their 
seal. He comes possessed of that 
divine 
“Mystery of commanding; 

That birth-hour gift, that art-Napoleon, 
Of winning, fettering, wielding, molding, banding 

The hearts of millions till they move as one.” 





DREAMS. 
BY A. T. FREED. 


REAMS of the past stand silently before me, 
And old days come again; 
And night with all her stars is bending o’er me, 
As glorious now as when, 
With pallid lips and heart all wild and stormy, 
I knelt in Norwood Glen. 


I see it all: even the withered flowers 
That lay upon her grave ; 

I see the stars, as then, through weary hours, 
And the lake’s slumbering wave, 

And the all-pitiless night, with tyrant powers, 
And silence for her slave. 


I see a cot beside Ontario’s tide, 
Beneath the summer sky ; 

Beyond the meadows, stretching far and wide, 
I see the waters lie; 

And through the tall trees on the mountain side, 
I hear the soft winds sigh. 


The swallows slumbering underneath the eaves 
Are murmuring in their dreams ; 

The moonlight, falling on the trembling leaves, 
And on the silver streams, 

And on the uncut grain and on the sheaves, 
A living glory seems. 


The summer time is fair and bright and golden, 
And many glories rest 

Upon it, like the marvelous beauties olden 
That once made Eden blest; 

But in its wide and warm embrace is holden, 
For me, no more of rest. 


So night comes from her silent habitation, 
At the bright day’s retreating ; 

So, too, the Elder Night makes visitation, 
Stilling the pulses’ beating, 

And through her silence and her desolation, 
Night unto night gives greeting. 
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THREE DARKENED LIVES. 


BY MRS. A. M. FREEMAN. 


HE case to be tried that morning 

was one of peculiar and especial 
interest to the citizens. An Old man, 
for a long time pastor of one of their 
churches, had been accused of crime. 
The post-office had been robbed, and 
circumstantial evidence pointed to him 
as the guilty party. I looked upon the 
prisoner with an interest that an ordi- 
nary case would not have excited. 

His head was bowed upon his breast, 
and I could see that the soft brown hair 
was plentifully sprinkled with gray. 
He possessed a splendid physique—a 
broad, white forehead, an aquiline nose, 
and a firmly-cut mouth—but with an 
that 
showed him to be as sensitive as a girl. 
That peculiar magnetism which makes 
one feel a look, betrayed to him my 
critical gaze, and he raised his eyes to 
mine. I can never forget that look; 
and even now, after the lapse of many 
years, I can see those same sad eyes, 
glowing with truth, and burning into 
my memory a conviction of his inno- 
cence as lasting and enduring as time. 

A young girl worked her way around 
the bench upon which he was seated, 
and, reaching up one of her hands, 
caught one of his, and pressed it to her 
sweet lips with a caressing affection 
that had something almost motherly in 
its action. The prisoner looked de- 
jected, broken-hearted and dispirited. 


expression lingering about it 


The young girl’s look was one of hope, 
trust and firm reliance upon the justice 
of her country. 

Only once she left him, and that was 
when she was called to the witness’ 


stand. A delicate handkerchief was 
produced, neatly embroidered, and 
trimmed. with lace. Had she ever seen 


it before? At this question the bright 
beam of hope vanished from her eyes, 
and the warm flush died out of her 
face. Alas! her own fingers had 
wrought the tiny flowers that embel- 
lished its corners; it had been a birth- 
day gift to her father. Then they pro- 
duced a portemonnaie —a little gem of 
beauty —overlaid with shell and pearl, 
and bearing upon its side the initials of 
her own and her father’s ndme. 
child! She buried her face in her 
hands and sobbed aloud. Her father’s 


Poor 


conviction depended upon her evidence. 
Should she withhold it? Should she dis- 
claim all knowledge of these things? 
Must she be the means of condemning 
her father? Something more than ad- 
miration beamed from the prisoner’s 
eyes, as the girl threw back her hair 
and said firmly, yet sadly, “It is my 
father’s handkerchief—my father’s porte- 
monnaie.” 

His case was ably managed, but only 
conviction could follow such evidence. 
The daughter’s testimony supplied the 
last link. The handkerchief and porte- 
monnaie had been found within the post- 
office, evidently dropped there by the 
burglar. The stolen letters were found 
within the minister’s yard, rifled of 
their contents. One of his coats was 
found among the shrubbery, covered 
with whitewash: whoever had entered 
the post-office had done so by crawling 
over a door; the walls were low, and 
the lime from them had brushed off 
upon the coat. 

His sentence was twenty years in the 
State penitentiary. 

A pitiful moan came up from the 
poor girl’s breaking heart, and escaped 
through her pallid lips, as she stood 
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there and heard the sentence, holding 
her condemned father by the hand. 
Pale as the drooping lily crushed in a 
storm, with the tears rolling silently 
down her pure white face, she looked 
like a Niobe mourning for the last of her 
hopes. 

I stood very near the two, and just 
before the sheriff replaced the mana- 
cles upon the prisoner’s wrists, prepara- 
tory to leading him back to the jail, the 
old father laid his hands upon his 
daughter’s head, and with all the pathos 
of more than earthly love, called down 
heaven’s choicest blessings upon his 
child. 

I have spoken of this man as old. 
Some men live more in a single day 
than others do in years. So this man, 
taken from the quiet seclusion of a 
retired home, and thrust into a felon’s 
cell, had experienced that which 
had bleached his hair, sunk his cheek 
and furrowed his brow. Ten years of 
his former happy life would not have 
made the change wrought by a few 
But 


“We live in deeds, not years—in thoughts not 
breaths — 

In feelings, not in figures on the dial ; 

We should count time by heart-throbs, He most 
lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 


short weeks. 


This man’s name was Robert Martin. 
He was highly connected, and possessed 
a splendid education, having graduated 
at one of the best colleges of the land. 
But although previously widely known 
and beloved, and connected with many 
of the great movements of the day, 
from the. hour of his trial his name was 
seldom mentioned or referred to. His 
friends tried to bury his memory in 
oblivion. All newspaper paragraphs 
in regard to him were suppressed; and 
now, in looking over a file of the old 
Transcript, published at New York 
in that year, I find only this little 
paragraph : 

“The Sheriff started with Robert 
Martin to-day, for Albany. A pleasant 
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journey to his Reverend worship. May 
Uncle Sam give him quarters suitable 
to his deserts.” 

These events happened in the spring 
of 1835; and it was not until many 
years later that I was enabled to gratify 
my curiosity in regard to Robert Mar. 
tin and his fate. 

While smoking on the piazza of my 
hotel, the afternoon of the trial, I list. 
ened to two voices in the sitting-room. 

“No, Willie,” said a girl’s voice, 
“T can not accept your generous offer. 
Your wife must come to you possessing 
a name as fair as your own.” 

“But, Marah,” replied a deep voice, 
trembling with emotion, “I can not 
give you up. You were promised to 
me so long ago!” 

“T know it, Willie. But I believe my 
father innocent. I have no means of 
proving him so; but my infallible faith 
in him will never change. You can 
not feel so. Ah, Willie, my deep love 
for both of you has enabled me to 
fathom your feelings, 
thoughts. Don’t speak, Willie; you 
believe him guilty. I shall never believe 
him so; and, feeling thus, can never be 
other to you than Iam now. So good- 
by, Willie!” 

“Stay, Marah—a word more. Will 
nothing change your purpose? Have 
you considered all your sacrifice? Do 
you think of your dead mother, your 
lonely home, and of yourself living 
there alone, an outcast from society? 
Forgive me for paining you by citing 
these things.” 

“T shall not stay there, Willie. The 
house is to be sold. I am going 
to live at Albany. I shall always— 
always stay near father,” and the girl’s 
voice was broken by sobs. “No Willie, 
it will not do for you to marry a convict’s 
daughter.” 

“But, Marah, only think of the long 
future before us, of the bright visions 
we have indulged in, and let me make 
you forget your unhappiness.” 


divine your 
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“T have only one.answer, Willie, and 
that I have given. Please do not de- 
tain me. Plead with me no more. I 
shall always remember you, and next 
to my father you shall receive my last 
prayer.” 

I heard a door close, and espied a 
slight figure passing up the street to- 
ward the old jail. I knew it was 
the daughter of the convicted man 
to whose trial I had listened in the 
morning. 

I had a deal of sympathy with young 
lovers then, and I sighed as I thought 
to myself of the hard fate of those two 
young lives. 

Time went by, and in the year 
1850 I was appointed physician of the 
New York State Prison. I had almost 
entirely forgotten the circumstances I 
have related. While walking through 
the prison-grounds with the warden, 
who was exhibiting to me the work- 
shops of the prison, we passed a group 
of men chipping stone. They were re- 
pairing a breach in the wall. A piece 
of rock flew up and hit me sharply 
upon the hand. I glanced carelessly 
around; but my gaze was arrested by a 
pair of luminous, sad-looking gray eyes, 
with a world of hidden meaning in their 
depths. Where had I seen that face? 
Surely one need meet that look but 
once to remember it ever afterward! 
All at once memory proved faithful to 
her trust, and I remembered the con- 
vict, and thought of the convict’s 
daughter. 

“An old man,” replied the warden, to 
& question I asked him in regard to the 
prisoner, “who was brought here in 
1835, fifteen years ago. A fair-haired 
girl once came every week to the 
prison to visit him. It\is years now 
since she came. The old man is all 
alone.” 

“What has become of her,” I in- 
quired ? 

“She struggled awhile with her great 
grief; but finally became feeble in 
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health, and died in a city hospital,” 
was the answer, somewhat sadly given. 

I wanted to learn more. Was that 
all? Had fifteen years passed over 
that gray head, and wrought no other 
change? For fifteen years had he lived 
this monotonous life, and yet retained 
that beautiful expression of the eye 
that had appealed to me so feelingly, 
by only a single glance, years ago? 
Was the look real? Was it the physi- 
cal eye, only, which was fascinating me, 
or had I really caught a glimpse of the 
soul within ? 

Sundays, when the prisoners were 
permitted to walk out in the prison- 
yard, he would take his Bible with him, 
and, seating himself upon a piece of 
rough stone, read, with his dim eyes, its 
well-worn, time-stained pages. For there 
were other finger marks there than his; 
the marks of baby fingers, made by 
some loving little hand. A leaf was 
partly torn from his dear old book; 
and I fancied one day while watching 
him absorbed in his reading, that, in 
turning over the leaves, as he came to 
it, a tear fell from his eye and glistened 
upon the torn page. Every house con- 
tains a skeleton, it is said; every heart 
contains a grave; and I did not wonder 
at the tear that fell from Robert Mar- 
tin’s eye. 

Such little sad glimpses as these 
were the only ones he ever caught of 
his lost home; for he had no life out- 
side of his prison walls. His thoughts 
never strayed out into the world; if 
they flitted elsewhere, save within his 
little eight-by-ten feet room, it was 
heavenward. The gloom of his soli- 
tary life was never enlivened by the 
pleasure of a single friendly visit. No 
one outside of the prison walls ever 
called or inquired for Robert Martin; 
no petition was circulated for his par- 
don; no home was waiting, with open 
doors, no loving ones, with open arms 
to receive him, at the expiration of his 
term. Lone, solitary old man! In all 
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the. beautiful country which he was 
once so proud to call his own, there 
was no home for him but a prison! 

The time came when he was unable 
to take his usual place in the yard; and 
so one other of God’s free blessings was 
taken from him. An official one morn- 
- ing requested me to go to his cell; he 
had been reported sick. I found him 
lying upon his prison bed, wearing his 
prison clothes. The gray hair that I 
knew had once covered his head pro- 
fusely, was now cut close, and the hand 
that I had noticed at the trial as being 
long, slender and white, was hardened 
by exposure and toil. 

“T have sent for you, sir,” he said, 
speaking somewhat slowly, “to receive 
the last words of a dying man. Al- 
though I have learned to live alone,” 
and he smiled sadly, “I find it very 
hand to die alone. Poor Marah!” said 
he, with a tender loving look in his 
eyes, and a caressing tone in his voice, 
“died alone. Marah— Marah—rightly 
The name, sir, signifies bit- 
terness. At her birth I lost my wife.” 
He closed his eyes, and lay for several 
moments quite still, apparently com- 
muning with the past. 

I noticed by the dim light the one 
candle made, that the gray shadows 
were fast settling upon hiseyes. I had 
seen such shadows come over too many 
a face, not to know what they portended. 
I felt his pulse, and knew it was beating 
slow —slower; and the death-damp was 
gathering upon his brow. 

“ Ah, sir,” said he, his voice growing 
weaker, “I find myself hardly capable 
of making a full sacrifice. You have 
often wondered, no doubt, what could 
tempt me to commit a crime. There is 
nothing, sir, nothing that could tempt 
me; but oh, I would do much to shield 
a brother, much for my mother’s favor- 
ite boy! Ihave done all for him that 
my poor means have allowed. And 
now, sir, with my hands upon this old 
Bible, I shall tell you all the truth. Lay 


named! 
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your hand there, just over mine, and 
promise me to act, in this matter, as | 
for years have acted, shield my brother's 
name.” 

I laid my hand upon his, and felt that 
it was cold, and I could see that the 
nails were turning blue 

“That will do,” he said, as he felt my 
fingers closing over his. “Sir, I feel 
happier now—the first hand I have felt 
since Marah’s—a long time for one to 
be without a bit of lové or a single 
caress ! 

“T was only twenty, sir, when my 
mothér died, and left to my care my 
younger brother, George Martin. A 
beautiful boy he was, with all of the 
happy, generous impulses of the sunny 
South. 
woman, and George was her favorite 
I was more like my father, who 


My mother was a Southern 


child. 
was a still, stern man, rarely unbending 
to any one; a man of firm integrity; a 
man reared in the colder North. My 
mother exacted a binding promise from 
me — at least I so considered it, sir, for 
I laid my hand upon this same old Bible 
and solemnly promised to care for and 
shield this wild boy. I am right in 
calling him a wild boy, for although I 
did all I could to make a good man of 
him, I failed. I do not know whether 
it was altogether the boy's fault, or the 
fault of the unworthy instrument I have 
proved myself. God knows I did my 
best; but George ran away from me at 
sixteen, and went to sea. I did not 
see or hear anything of him for a num- 
ber of years. Yet my heart never grew 
cold toward him. 

“T was seated at a late hour one 
evening in my study. The lamp had 
burned low, when a form came in 
through the gpen door. I rose to my 
feet, turned up the light, and confronted 
the intruder. He wore an old slouched 
hat, a sailor’s jacket, a black handker- 
chief knotted carelessly at the throat; 
and as he came forward to where I was 
standing, I noticed a kind of swag 
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gering way which he had in his walk, 
like people that are only accustomed to 


ship-board. I did not recognize him. 
How could I? Could I believe that 
that face, bloated and flushed with wine, 
was my brother’s? and that those eyes, 
which were sparkling when I last looked 
upon them, with all the innocence and 
love of generous boyhood, were his? 
But when he rushed forward, held out 
both his hands to me, saying, in a 
wounded, passionate sort of way, ‘ Rob- 
ert, oh Robert, save me!’ then I knew 
it was my mother’s darling that stood 
before me.” 

Here the old man fell back upon his 
pillow, and lay for a moment with closed 
eyes. I moistened his lips, and raised his 
head, as I saw that it was with difficulty 
he was enabled to breathe; his breath 
coming in quick little gasping sobs, 
that plainly told the end was drawing 
nigh. 

“Ah, sir,” he said, speaking slower 
than before, “you can not tell how I 
felt when I saw that this man was 
George. Itook him in my arms, and laid 
his head upon my breast. I smoothed 
my hands over his brown curly hair, as 
I had so often done in the days of our 
loving, happy boyhood.” 

He was speaking now with a linger- 
ing tone of love in his voice, that I 
knew would go out only with his life. 

“T placed him in my own cushioned 
chair, and passed my arm around his 
neck, ‘ Don’t, Robert, don’t!’ he said ; 
‘your kindness hurts me; I am not 
worthy of your love; you do not know 
all, you never can. Even now I am 
fleeing from justice, and only came to 
you as a last asylum!’ ‘Oh, George!’ 
I sighed; but he went right on talking, 
and I,-not having seen him for so long, 
and not having listened to his voice, 
was content to sit and listen to the dear 
tones that then, after all those years, 
were to me the most pleasant sounds in 
all the world. I held his bloated hand 
in mine, looked at the coarse fingers, 
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remembered that this was the same 
hand that had lain within that of my 
mother; that this hand, these fingers, 
when they were small and tender and 
white, had been pressed to her sweet 
lips. Ah, yes! coarse and rough and 
hardened as he had grown, I yet knew 
and felt he was my mother's baby. 
Other than this he never could be to 
me. Death reminds me,” he said, in a 
sort of gasping whisper, and with a 
strange light stealing over the gray 
eyes, “that I can not loiter in the telling 
of this story. I know not what he had 
done that night before coming to me, 
nor in any of the long days and nights 
of the past. He must change his 
clothes he said, as the officers were run- 
ning down the sailors, and he could not 
go out as one. I gave him my own 
coat, placed.in his hands a beautiful 
little portemonnaie, well filled —ah, sir, 
Marah had wrought it, and I wanted 
him to have something near him that 
she had done. It was a foolish fancy, 
no doubt, but I thought, 
would make him better. 

“T have never seen my brother since 
that night. The portemonnaie I had 
given him, and a pocket handkerchief, 
one of my own, that had been, no doubt, 
the pocket of my coat, were found in 
within the post-office. _ My coat was 
found, as you know, in the yard next to 
my dwelling; also the letters taken from 
the office. The burglar had added to 
his crime the one of arson, as the 
building in which he had entered had 
been fired, but promptly extinguished. 
I have nothing to complain of,” he 
added, after a moment’s pause; “they 
have all been very kind to me.” 

“Nothing to complain of!” said I 
indignantly, for I could not understand 
how this man, so unjustly imprisoned, 
could wear, year after year, as he had 
done, this peaceful, happy, contented 
look upon his face. 

“No, sir, I have been very com- 
fortable here,” and he looked around 


maybe, it 
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his room with a loving light in his 
eyes. 

I glanced around the room, too, but it 
must have been with a look of deep 
loathing, for he immediately said: “It 
looks different to me than to you. Just 
here, near me, is Marah’s picture; no 
living artist can or could produce its 
equal. Her mother stands by her side, 
holding out her hand to help me to her. 
The water runs very clear between her 
and me. Every stone, sir, I have 
marked in my heart as possessing some 
loving reminiscence of the past; and 
if inanimate things have voices, per- 
chance they may whisper a soothing 
tale in some future prisoner’s heart; 
for alas, sir, itis not at all likely that 
I am the last one that will find a home 
in ‘64"" 

I looked upon the cold.bare walls of 
rough stone, his rude bedstead and 
pallet of straw, the worn tin cup, the 
iron bars at his window, the coarse 
striped stuff of his clothing, his shaven 
head and unshaven beard; and then I 
thought, “To the pure all things are 
pure;” to the beautiful in heart all 
things are beautiful. 

“If you ever see George,” he con- 
tinued after a moment’s pause, “tell 
him I didn’t mind it much; that time 
passes very quickly to us old people— 
much faster than it does to the young. 
Give the dear boy my old Bible; I have 
marked many passages, so he will 
know what I like to read, and may be, 
knowing it, he will read them, too. 
Upon every leaf I have breathed for 
him a prayer. Tell him this; and tell 
him, too— but tell it in such a way that 
he will not feel hurt by the hearing of 
it—that what I have done for him 
is but little compared with what He has 
done for us all. Do you realize it your- 
self, sir? Can you make him under- 
stand it?” 

I could but be touched by the way 
he always spoke of his brother, re- 
ferring to him as a boy, forgetting 
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that his hair must have long since 
grown gray. 

“Ah,” said he, faintly, and I bent 
forward to catch his last whisper, 
“ Marah — Marah — George — good-by 
—at peace ;” and the light went out of 
his eyes as the last word passed his 
lips. 

Poor old Robert Martin! 

You that know where they bury their 
prison dead, know where poor old 
Robert Martin sleeps. 
there, go to his grave. 
it by these words: 


If you ever go 
You will know 


“Ropert Martin, 
“ Died 
“ Oct. 5th, 1851.” 


After the burial, I took his Bible in 
my hand and turned away from the 
prison walls forever. 
find George Martin. He should know 
how his brother died. I would make 
him feel, to the innermost depths of 
his soul, the sad reality of his brother's 
life and death. I would be to him an 
avenging Nemesis. Ah, but could | 
do this? Had I not renewed the prom- 
ise that Robert Martin had given to his 
mother, years and years before? I had 
promised him to shield his brother. | 
would give him the Book, and leave his 
punishment to God. 

I inserted advertisements in all of the 
leading papers of the country; but to 
no effect. I had nearly given up gain- 
ing any information by this means, 
when one evening, just as I was closing 
my office, a little boy rang the bell. 

“Well, little man,” I said, “what's 
wanting ?” 

“ There’s a sick man down in the alley, 
and he wants you to come right quick. 
He told me to give you this,” and 
fumbling about in his pockets he pro- 
duced a well-worn piece of newspaper. 
It was one of my advertisements clipped 
from a Southern paper. 

I accompanied the lad, and soon 


I determined to 
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found myself ascending some old stairs 
that led to the sick man’s room. 

As I approached his bedside, I felt 
charmed by the peculiar splendor of his 
gray eyes; just such eyes as I had seen 
the light go out of, and had closed for- 
ever, in “ No. 64.” 

“Ts it true, sir — is it true— is Robert 
dead?” the man asked, eagerly. 

“Tf you mean Robert Martin, yes,” I 
replied coldly. 

“Dead —dead,” he repeated, sadly, 
sinking back upon the pillow. “And 
how, sir, did he die ?” 

“Calmly and peacefully, as a good 
man should,” I replied. 

He looked pleased at this. 

“Where did he die ?” he asked. 

“Where, sir, where? Is it possible 
you do not know? He died in prison.” 

“What! Robert, my brother — Robert 
die in prison!” and he half sprung 
from his bed, then lay back helplessly 
upon his pillow. 

I was obliged to moisten his lips with 
water, and bathe his face, ere he could 
speak further. 

“ Oh, sir, what did Robert do, that he 
should die so?” he asked at length. 

Was it possible that this man did not 
know ? 

“He did less than God, and almost 
more than man,” I replied, with tears in 
my eyes ; and then I told him, minutely, 
little by little—for he interrupted 
me every moment—the sad story of 
his brother’s life and death. I told him 
of the family Bible I had rece'ved for 
him; repeated to him his brother’s mes- 
sage, and told his brother’s dying words : 
“ Marah—Marah—George — good-by— 
at peace.” 

He held his hands over his face, and 
the tears fell slowly through his fingers 
and rolled over his bare arms. 
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“ Ah, sir,” he said, “you will not be- 
lieve me, but I never knew this—that 
any should suspect Robert, and he so 
good! The night we did it— for I was 
not alone—I had been drinking, and I 
hardly realized what I did. The things 
were not left near Robert’s house pur- 
posely. But the next morning, under- 
standing what I had done, I determined 
to leave the country forever. I entered 
service upon the first vessel that left 
port. 
but oh! I so longed to gaze once more 
upon my dear brother’s face, that I 
yielded to my wishes, and came back. 
I went to my brother’s old home. I 
I could 


find no trace of him; and only acci- 


I remained away sixteen years, 


found none there but strangers. 


dentally caught his name in your ad- 
I will make it all right 
now, and every one shall know that 
Robert Martin is innocent; every one 
shall know that George 
guilty.” 

I told him of his brother’s wishes, 
and asked him if he did not think it 
would all better remain as it was. 

“No, no,” he said, “I will not have 
it so.” 


vertisement. 


Martin is 


He ran his fingers lovingly over the 
old worn leaves of the Bible, and said, 
“Would it be asking too much, sir, of 
you, to read a few of the verses he has 
marked ?” 

I read to him nearly an hour, and 
looking over the pillow into his face, 
found that he had closed his eyes. 

“Dear old Robert,” he said, and 
crossed his hands upon his breast. I 
stooped over him to arrange his pillow; 
he opened his eyes, fixed them upon 
mine with a longing look, tried to speak, 
but only uttered, “Forgive me, Robert,” 
and closed them again forever. 

BuioomineToy, Ill, April, 1869. 
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I have only culled a bouquet of other men’s flowers, and nothing is my own but the 
string that ties them.—MonTaicne. 


IMMORTALITY.— 

“ Man, thou shalt never die!” Celestial 
voices 

Hymn it into our souls: according 
harps 

By angel fingers touched, when the 
mild stars 

Of morning sang together, sound forth 
still 

The song of our great immortality. 

R. H. Dana. 

Movryine Hearts.— 

There’s another—not a sister; in the 
happy days gone by, 

You'd have known her by the merriment 
that sparkled in her eye ; 

Too innocent for coquetry—too fond 
for idle scorning — 

O friend, I fear the lightest heart makes 
sometimes heaviest mourning. 

Mrs. Norton. 
SapNEss.— 


The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night, 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 
I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me, 
That my soul can not resist; 
A feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 
Longfellow. 


Nationa, Strencta.— 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a 
prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men 
decay: 

Princes and lords may flourish or may 
fade ; 

A breath can make them, as a breath 
has made; 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s 
pride, 

When once destroyed can never be 
supplied. 

7 Goldsmith. 


Tue Past.— 
The venerable Past—is past; 
’Tis dark, and shines not in the ray: 
’Twas good, no doubt—’tis gone at 
last— 
There dawns another day. 
Why should we sit where ivies creep, 
And shroud ourselves in charnels di ep? 
Chas. Mackay. 
Tue Drap.— 
Go to their sleeping bowers, 
Deck their low couch of clay 
With earliest spring’s soft breathing 
flowers, 
And when they fade away, 
Think of the amaranthine wreath, 
The garlands never dim, 
And tell me why thou fly’st from death, 
Or hid’st thy friends from him. 
, Mrs. Sigour ney. 
FrReepom.— 
Grave mother of majestic works, 
From her isle-star gazing down; 
Who, God-like, grasps the triple forks, 
And king-like, wears the crown. 
Tennyson. 
Gop.— 
His grace the same, and the same His 
power, 
Demanding our love and trust, 
Whether He makes of the dust a flower, 
Or changes a flower to dust. 
On the land and the water, all in all, 
The strength to be still or pray, 
To blight the leaves in their time to fall, 
Or light up the hills with May. 
Anonymous. 
SoL.ace.— 
Hark! midnight! The winds and the 
snows blow and beat; 
I drop down the curtain and say to 
my sorrow, 
Thank God for the window just over 
the street; 
Thank God there is always a light 
whence to borrow 
When darkness is darkest, and sorrow 
most sorrow. 
Alice Carey. 
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How He Won Her. A sequel to 
“Fair Play,” by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth. Philadelphia : z. B. 
Peterson & Bros. Chicago: 8. C. 
Griggs & Co. 1869. 

This is the latest volume of Mrs. 
Southworth’s popular romances, and is 
fully equal to “Fair Play,” or any of 
her former productions. The literary 
reputation of the author is fully estab- 
lished as one of the leading female nov- 
elists of the age, and its lustre will not 
be dimmed in the least by the appear- 
ance of this, her latest work. The 
book abounds in thrilling incidents and 
beautiful scenic descriptions ; increases 
in interest at every step, and culminates 
in a powerful and startling manner. 
With the style of Mrs. Southworth 
every one is already familiar, and those 
who have read her former productions 
will not be satisfied until “How He 
Won Her” has been read also. It is 
published in a large duodecimo volume 
of over five hundred pages, in uniform 
style with all her previous works, and 
sold at $1.75 in cloth, or $1.50 in paper 
cover. 


Epetweiss. A story by Berthold Auer- 
bach, translated by Ellen Frothing- 
ham. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
Chicago: The Western News Com- 
pany. Price 75 cents. 1869. 

This is the fourth of the “Handy- 
Volume Series,” now being issued by 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers. The book 
takes its beautiful name from a flower 
known to botanists as one of the same 
genus with our summer plant called 
“ Life-Everlasting,” which grows on the 
most inaccessible cliffs of the Tyrolese 
Mountains, where the chamois hardly 
dare venture, and which the hunter, 


tempted by its beauty and by his love 
for some Swiss maiden, climbs the cliffs 
to gather, and is sometimes found dead 
at the foot, with the flower in his hand. 
The word “ Edelweisse ” signifies noble 
purity. The story is one of a sturdy 
boy who started from the sunny slope 
of a mountain in the historical land of 
the Rhine, to visit foreign countries, 
It is very pleasantly written, and forms 
a@ very interesting romance of three 
hundred and fifty pages. It is a 
sad, a cruel one; but the sun of 
love breaks through at last and “all 
is well,” 


PLancuette ; or The Despair of Science. 
Being a full account of modern Spir- 
itualism, its Phenomena, and the Va- 
rious Theories regarding it, with a 
Survey of French Spiritism. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. Chicago: 
Cobb, Pritchard & Co. Price, illu- 
minated paper cover, $1.00; in green 
cloth, $1.25. 1869. 

This long-announced volume, from 
the pen of a well-known American man 
of letters, who has given much atten- 
tion to the subject during the last 
thirty years, has at last put in its 
appearance. Its authorship remains a 
mystery; but report says Epes Sargent 
wrote it. Be this as it may, the author 
has given to the world the most com- 
plete compilation of arguments for and 
against the subject treated, ever yet 
published. He begins with the modern 
phenomena that broke out at Hidesville 
and Rochester in 1847, which, at the 
time and since, have claimed so much 
of public attention here and in Europe, 
and after giving a most interesting ac- 
count of such cotemporaneous inci- 
dents as are commended by irresistible 
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testimony to the consideration of all 
liberal and thoughtful persons, shows 
their perfect analogy with the well- 
attested marvels of the past, the phe- 
nomena of witchcraft, somnambulism, 
clairvoyance, &c. He then gives the 
various theories of those investigators 
who admit the phenomena, but reject 
the spiritual hypothesis. The present 
is emphatically a progressive age, espe- 
cially in all that pertains to scientific 
investigations. Scientists who have, all 
along the years, admitted the existence 
of certain mysteries and almost unac- 
eountable phenomena connected with 
the invisible world, can no longer suc- 
cessfully answer the arguments of in- 
vestigators by pronouncing their tlieo- 
ries absurd, ridiculous, unreasonable, 
Without giving any reasons therefor; 
but are now, more than ever, disposed 
to investigate, and with the bright light 
which science is casting upon the nine- 
teenth century, we may reasonably ex- 
pect, that ere the beginning of another 
hundred years, all these mysterious 
manifestations, be they of heaven, 
earth or hell, which have so sorely 
puzzled the most erudite minds of the 
ages, will be satisfactorily accounted for 
upon scientific principles. 

The author of “ Planchette” is evi- 
dently a Spiritualist, but an honest 
one, as he gives the reasons for his 
belief, and courts an investigation of 
those reasons by his opponents. We 
conclude in the author’s own words: 
“An accumulation of facts, supported 
by the most respectable cotemporaneous 
testimony, is here presented, such as no 
free, sincere intelligence can dismiss 
with contumely or flippant unconcern. 
What are we to do with these facts? 
Criticism has done its most, and they 
are still irrepressible. May we not 
hope that what is now the despair of 
science may one day be its key to much 
that is obscure in the duplex nature of 
men; its clew to a complete rational 
assurance of his future destiny ?” 
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My Recottections oF Lorp Byroy, 
and those of Eye-Witnesses of his 
Life. By the Countess Guiccioli, 
Translated into English by Hubert 
E. H. Jerningham. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Chicago: S. ¢, 
Griggs & Co. Price $1.75. 1869, 
For a year or more the literary pub- 

lic has anxiously awaited the publica. 
tion of this volume, and at last it ap. 
pears in an appropriate English dress, 
edited, as Paris correspondents inform 
us, by the late M. de Lamartine, the 
material having been furnished by the 
Countess Guiccioli, who assumes the 
responsibility of its authorship. The 
relationship of the Countess and Lord 
Byron were such as to lead the public 
of to-day to expect a rare sensational 
treat in the reading of “ Recollections.” 
Such expectations, however, are not to 
be realized, from the fortunate fact that 
the English translator has wisely purged 
that portion of the book pertaining to 
the peculiar intimacy of the Countess 
and Byron, so that nothing objectiona- 
ble to the most fastidious reader ap- 
pears upon its pages. 
sincere review of the character of Lord 
Byron as the Countess Guiccioli knew 
him; whose enthusiasm, we fear, has 
led her to over-do the work attempted, 
namely: that of correcting some of the 
damaging errors concerning him, into 
which the public, during the life of the 
poet and since, have fallen. 


It is an honest, 


Probably the man never lived who 
has ascended to such a lofty height and 
been so imperfectly understood; about 
whom more has been written, in which 
truth and falsehood are so beautifully 
mingled that the candid examiner is 
utterly lost in the vain attempt to gain 
an accurate and unbiased estimate of 
the character of this mysterious per- 
sonage. He was an enigma even to 
himself, and delighted in making a so- 
lution by the world most difficult. He 
succeeded admirably, and we regret 
that the volume under consideration 
has not in a more perfect manner 
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thwarted his designs. In-the author's 
admiration of the poet she has over- 
estimated his merits and passed too 
carefully over his defects. Of each of 
these he certainly had many, and 'tis 
folly for any one to attempt to deny the 
existence of the latter, or rob his 
memory of the former. He had the 
honesty and boldness to admit his 
faults while living, and never was guilty 
of an attempt to hide them from the 
world. In this trait, if in no other, he 
manifested a nobleness of character 
that few of his cotemporaries possessed. 
Byron, we fear, were he to return to 
earth, would utter classical oaths not a 
few at reading this rather fulsome yet 
conscientious and, in his view, uncalled- 
for defense. . 

But in spite of the exaggerations it 
contains, there is much that is interest- 
ing in the book concerning the poet and 
his cotemporaries; and -the reader, 
bearing in mind the writer and her re- 
lations to the noble poet, may discover 
many things in the pages well worth 
remembering. The 
would say he has been tried, the ver- 
dict rendered, and judgment executed 
long ago, in the minds of the people. 
True; but if unforeseen evidence can 
now be presented forgthe first time, 
which tends to throw additional light 
upon offenses with which he has been 
charged, even though the silence of 
forty-five years may have rested upon 
him, it is but justice to his memory 
that that evidence be candidly weighed, 
and, if found of value, placed to the 
credit side of his account. We do not 
assert that the Countess has produced a 
biography which will elevate the char- 
acter of the poet in the mind of the 
moralist; for he will say at once she 
was highly prejudiced, and therefore 
unable to write the unvarnished truth. 
Be that as it may, there are those who 
have written against him with minds 
fully as deeply prejudiced as any who 
have written for him, and this fact, 


unfeeling critic 
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were there no others, should give the 
volume an extended reading. Its style 
is smooth, forcible, and in some in- 
stances brilliant. To say the least, the 
book is very readable, and none who 
are familiar with the character of the 
poet and his writings, or who have 
formed opinions for or against him, as 
a man or author, should fail to peruse 
“My Recollections of Lord Byron.” 


Two Lire-Patas. A Romance by 
Louisa Muhlbach, translated from 
the German by Nathaniel Greene. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Chi- 
cago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. Price 60 
cents. 1869. 

This volume forms the fifth in the 
celebrated “Library of Choice Read- 
ing” now being published by Messrs. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

The author of sixteen volumes of 
romance must be too well known to 
require more than a simple reference 
to her last work in order to secure its 
reading by the many admirers of the 
former productions of this gifted writer. 
Since the days of the immortal Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, and the advent of the Waverly 
Novels, no writer of historical fiction 
has secured so high a niche in the tem- 
ple of fame as has Louisa Muh!bach, 
Her dozen Historical novels are read 
by legions on both continents, and 
are destined to go down to future gen- 
erations side by side with the Waverly 
The admirers of her former 
writings will not be disappointed in their 
expectations on perusing the “Two 
Life-Paths,” 


Novels. 


Tue Mormon Propaet aNp #18 Harem; 
or, An Authentic History of Brigham 
Young, his numerous Wives and Chil- 
dren. By Mrs.C. V. Waite. Chicago: 
J.8. Goodman & Co., No. 5 Custom 
House Place. 


This book was writtén by Mrs. C. V. 
Waite, a lady of culture and refinement, 
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who is now Principal of the Hyde Park 
Seminary, near this city. She is the 
wife of Hon. C. B. Waite, a well known 
lawyer of Chicago, who was at one time 
an Associate Justice of Utah, and it 
was while she was with her husband in 
that territory that she obtained the ma- 
terial for her work. 

The book commences with the early 
history of the Mormon Prophet; gives 
a political history of that singular peo- 
ple, and then reviews Brigham’s course 
as a leader, a prophet, seer and revela- 
tor, lord of the harem, and father of a 
numerous progeny. It undoubtedly 
gives the most correct account of the 
Mormons which has yet appeared. The 
descriptions are finely drawn, and there 
is an air of truthfulness throughout the 
entire work. 

Whatever may be the faults of the 
Mormons, it is probable that but for 
them the region about. Salt Lake would 
still remain unsettled and a vast desert 
waste; but their labor has reclaimed 
this land, and made it produce most of 
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the articles which are needed for the 
support and comfort of a civilized com- 
munity. 

This book has been through five edi- 
tions, which is evidence sufficient to 
establish its popularity. 


Vitia-Epen; The Country House on 
the Rhine. Part I. by Berthold 
Auerbach, translated by Charles C, 
Shackford. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 1869, 
To one who has read “On the 

Heights,” it is unnecessary to speak of 
the merits of “Villa-Eden.” Having 
read the one he will read the other. 
Auerbach holds, among the living 
European novelists, a pre-eminent rank, 
and by many is thought to be the first 
writer of fiction living. He is not a 
sensational writer ; but with astonishing 
accuracy gets at the soul of things, and 
produces a book interesting alike to the 
student and the fashionable reader— 
the secular and the Christian world. 











